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AN ANNOUNCEMENT 


N THE belief that the present disturbed state of employee- 

employer relations is leading to a growing recognition of the 

importance of personnel research, and to an increasing demand 
for skilled industrial relations consultants, the editors of the Personnel 
Journal have decided on an expansion which they hope will enable the 
Journal to fit into a somewhat larger field. Through this expansion, 
the editors of the Journal will endeavor to render better service to each 
group of present readers. Neither the business nor the educational 
field will be neglected. Problems of the young man seeking a career 
will be discussed by competent authorities, as will the problems of 
industrial executives, vocational guidance officers in colleges, and per- 
sonnel managers in business. 

The new policies will include: 

1, Appearance of the Journal monthly (except in July and August), 
instead of every two months. We are pleased to state that the 10 
issues will be sent for the same annual subscription as the six issues in 
the past, and believe that this increase in frequency of the Journal’s 
appearance will enable its readers to keep more closely in touch with 
present rapid developments in personnel practice. 

2. Continuance of all present features of the Journal. The editors 
are now actively seeking out all research work in psychology, medicine, 
economics and engineering, which affects human relations in industry. 
A special effort is being made to secure good material from research 
units and colleges. 

3. Publication of prompt, up-to-date reports on new personnel ideas 
and plans developed by business and industry. These reports will be 
written clearly, and will be presented in such a way as to enable readers 
to apply them immediately to their own personnel problems. 
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304 Editorial 

4, Establishment in the near future of a question and answer and 
reader service department. Questions on personnel problems, research, 
books, etc., will be answered. The Personnel Journal and the Personnel 
Research Federation, of which it is the official publication, would appre- 
ciate suggestions from reader on the functioning of this department. 
How can the Journal be of greater service? 

5. Encouragement of letters to the editor, on subjects of interest 
to business leaders, research workers, industrial psychologists, and other 
readers. Comment on articles in the Journal, whether agreeing or dis- 
agreeing is invited. 

6. Publication, the editors hope, of more news about people in the 
personnel field. Readers, whether they be in business organizations, 
personnel clubs, universities, or societies, are invited to send the editor 
items about themselves and others. The editors particularly desire to 
hear of formation of new personnel clubs, promotions of personnel men, 
new connections, new books on their way to press, new researches com- 
pleted, college personnel plans, conferences, new personnel departments 
established, etc., etc. 

Other plans of the Journal and of the Personnel Research Federation 
for further enlargement of scope will be announced soon. 


FOREMAN AND WORKER 


NEW point of view is always refreshing. With all the talk there 
has been of late regarding the place of the foreman under col- 
lective bargaining systems, and the necessity of training him 

so that he functions properly under the new conditions of today, it is 
interesting to find someone who as a result of intensive study concludes 
that foreman training is not the answer. Mr Dickson of the Western 
Electric Company, reports on p. 324 of this issue his study of the behavior 
of a group of workers, and what their front line supervisors did about the 
situation. He concludes that the foreman is on the spot, and it logically 
follows that there is not much use in training a man in such an embar- 
rassing position. The thing to do is to get him out of that position. 

He is the representative of management. ‘The logic of management 
assumes that employees will act or should act in certain ways and the 
supervisor is supposed to see that they do.’’ The front line supervisor 
or foreman (i.e. the man directly above the workmen) has the job of 
seeing that employees carry out the orders and rules of those higher up 
in the organization. But suppose, as is often the case, the employees 
do not regard the orders and rules as suitable or sensible or necessary. 
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What is the supervisor to do? If he “cracks down’’ or ‘‘drives,’’ his 
position becomes intolerable to everyone. He may attempt to sell the 
employees on the value and necessity of the orders. But in actual fact 
he often does not regard them as valuable or sensible—they may or 
may not be. Seldom does management consider it necessary to sell 
supervisors. So, within reasonable limits which become adjusted in 
the course of time, the supervisor ‘‘goes along with the boys.”’ 

The present situation exists because management tells the foreman 
what the workers should do. It would be vastly improved if réles were 
reversed—if the foreman told the management what workers should do. 
The supervisor is the only man in daily contact with the men. He 
knows their prejudices, fears and motivations. He knows all the ways 
they can and do beat the system. At present, he is part of management 
but has no part in management. Give him a part in management on 
matters that are within the scope of his knowledge. If he makes a set 
of rules and gives out orders of his own making, he will see that they are 
carried out. 

A man who was once in charge of a foreman training class, to find the 
points on which the men needed training, had them list all the things 
for which they were bawled out by the superintendent. They stopped 
when they had listed 298. When it came to training them to avoid 
these faults, they refused to be trained on the ground that if they were 
perfect in these matters, the superintendent would find other reasons 
for bawling them out. As far as they were concerned, they had got 
used to these 298 reasons, had their alibis all made up and didn’t want 
to have the bother of thinking up new alibis. 

If the foreman is to take part in management—in fact if he is to be 
able to do the industrial relations job that modern conditions require— 
he should be relieved of much of his present unnecessary duties. The 
average supervisor is a combination policeman, clerk, messenger, 
teacher, first-aid specialist and butler. A thorough job analysis and 
motion study would show that much of this is not at all necessary, and 
that much of it properly belongs in a central planning department 
anyway. Give him regular ciean cut specifications for his job, including 
managerial duties, and he will come through without a lot of fancy training. 

Of equal importance—perhaps more important for industrial rela- 
tions—is the planning of the supervisory hierarchy. Many plants are 
top heavy with a line of section bosses, assistant foremen, foremen, 
general foremen, assistant superintendents, superintendents, etc. What 
chance has an idea from a man at the bottom to get a hearing? What 
incentive to originality of thought has the front line supervisor when he 
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knows that any recommendation he makes will be picked over and 
tossed about by a hierarchy of self-important men, any one of whom is 
likely to claim credit for it anyway. 

With thorough job analyses and careful planning, these hierarchies 
can be done away with. They are a relic of feudalism and totally 
unsuited to modern industrial organization, because of their rigid in- 
flexibility. It may perhaps sound like an exaggeration, but there seems 
no good reason why most of the front line supervisors should not report 
directly to the plant manager’s office. Whether the organization goes 
to this degree of unorthodoxy or not, it is certain that situations such 
as that described by Mr. Dickson can be cleared up only if the front 
line supervisor takes an actual part in management, and that there is 
no hope of his doing so under a system whereby he is overseen by a rigid 
hierarchy. 





Federation 1935 Conference Report 


“Greater Harmony and Security’’ was the central theme for the 
Thirteenth Annual Conference of the Personnel Research Federa- 
tion at the Hotel Astor, New York City, Jan. 24 and 25. The 
conference provided a means for exchange of ideas among some of the 
best minds which are grasping for the answers to the seemingly un- 
answerable questions of the present industrial age. 

A surprisingly large number of answers were found. More will 
be found at succeeding conferences, planned for the near future. 
The conference took up the knotty problems of job insurance, em- 
ployment stabilization, joint negotiations, improving supervision, 
equitable wage rates, and occupational adjustment. 

A notable characteristic of the discussions was the tendency to branch 
out into new thought on employer-employee relations. Those 
participating appeared to realize they must do more than exchange 
experiences, however useful that might be. They recognized that 
in addition to covering already explored ground, they must also 
branch out into explorations of new territory. 


In a sense, much of the conference might be compared to an ex- 
ploration. The old territory, the old methods, had not proved 
altogether satisfactory. Something new in industrial relations 
must be found. 

The report of the conference proceedings, which follows, is divided 
into three parts: Joint Negotiations; Unemployment Insurance; 
and Research Reports. In addition, two of the conference papers 


are presented as separate articles in this issue. They are ‘‘Over- 
coming Time-Study Fear’ by Charles E. Bedaux, and a dis- 
cussion of group behavior in a shop department by W. J. Dickson. 


JOINT NEGOTIATIONS 


trial relations through the various 
forms of joint negotiations with 
employees was discussed in an infor- 
mal meeting on Thursday afternoon 
of the conference. 
More than one hundred representa- 
tives of industrial and business com- 


[ ‘erst restion harmony in indus- 
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panies and many professors with 
experience in industrial research were 
present. 

Ernest P. Goodrich consulting engi- 
neer with many years experience in 
negotiating with employees in this 
country and many other parts of the 
world was the Chairman. Discussers 
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included T. H. A. Tiedemann, Direc- 
tor, Industrial Relations Counselors; 
Rex B. Hersey of the University of 
Pennsylvania and the Pennsylvania 
Railway; W. C. Colby, Manager of 
Personnel, Standard Oil Company of 
New Jersey; H. E. Nesbitt, Personnel 
Director, Consolidated Gas Company 
of New York; and D. F. G. Eliot, 
Personnel Director, Western Electric 
Company. 

Spencer Miller told of the progress 
during the past year in the develop- 
ment of Collective Bargaining with 
affiliated Unions. 

He said that a survey he had made 
covering nearly half of all union 
workers showed that 1000 national or 
regional agreements, and 11,000 local 
agreements had been signed between 
unions and employers in 1934. He 
estimated that altogether three times 
as many agreements were really signed 
in the United States. 

In discussion he laid down three 
conditions essential to true collective 
bargaining: (1) Absolutely impartial 
elections by secret ballot; (2) Right 
of appeal to Joint Committee by 
employees claiming discrimination of 
any kind; (3) Right of employee’s 
organization to be represented by 
outside counsel or agent when they so 
desire. 

It was recognized that many of the 
difficulties which arise in joint nego- 
tiations with employees are due to 
misunderstanding of the policies of a 
company. 

Chairman Goodrich called upon the 
meeting to develop a set of means by 
which these unnecessary and irritating 
difficulties can be avoided. 
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The first thing decided was that a 
company should have a clearly stated, 
readily understandable, and unambig- 
uous policy which it should set down in 
writing for the guidance of all its 
employees including the supervisory 
organization. Many companies get 
into difficulties because they fail to do 
this and try to operate with a loosely 
defined and variable set of inconsist- 
ent policies. 

Given such a written policy it is 
necessary by various educational 
means to see that all company person- 
nel read it and understand it. It was 
suggested that the basic written policy 
could be developed into a series of 
units for discussion in conference 
groups, particularly of supervisors. 

A policy is implemented by rules 
and regulations for guiding the conduct 
of management representatives in all 
their dealings with employees, both on 
the factory floor and in conferences. 
It is necessary for a company con- 
stantly to see that these rules and reg- 
ulations are lived up to. (See Dr. 
Lasswell’s report on some of the causes 
of twisting of rules, elsewhere in this 
issue of the PERSONNEL JOURNAL.) 

There was some discussion of the 
difficulty of transmitting a proper 
understanding of policy through all 
the lines of supervision to the employee. 
As a means of avoiding the difficulties 
in doing the job this way, the sugges- 
tion was made that a closer contact 
and better understanding might be 
obtained if management policy was 
interpreted to employees by an execu- 
tive associate of the President. This 
method of elevating the position of 
personnel and industrial relations men 
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was, curiously enough, not generally 
approved by the meeting. 

Assuming that employee representa- 
tives really bring to joint negotiating 
conferences the matters which are of 
prime interest to employees, careful 
review and analysis of proceedings of 
these conferences was recognized as 
the best way to obtain employee reac- 
tion to management policy and its 
manner of administration. 

Should management assume that 
matters brought up by employee 
representatives really represent the 
matters in which employees are most 
interested? 

The first reaction to this question 
was—this is a matter entirely between 
employees and their representatives 
and should be left to them to work out. 
It is none of Management’s business. 
If an employee representative agrees 
to a management decision which the 
employees do not like, provision is 
made for referendum or recall. If he 
consistently fails to win favorable 
decisions for employees, they will not. 
reelect him. 

It was recognized however that in 
employee representative plans there is 
another side to this question. There 
are many reasons why employees, in 
sometimes important instances, do not 
take up matters with management 
through their representatives. It is 
not safe to neglect these cases. (On 
unionized properties this type of 
situation does not exist.) 

It was thought that there is no sense 
these days in management shutting its 
eyes to possibilities. As one man 
put it “It is all very well to sit down 
and smoke a cigar with pleasure that 
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everything in the garden is lovely. 
But it is a good plan to make sure you 
are not sitting on a powder keg.”’ 

Viewed from this angle discussion 
brought out the following ways of 
getting a line on the real interests of 
employees: (a) by comparing matters 
brought up by representatives with 
independent recommendations made 
by supervisors and superintendents, 
(b) by noting the progress of election 
of representatives, (c) by the study 
and interpretation of matters brought 
up in joint conferences, and the way 
they are handled, (d) by periodic 
systematic interviews of the type 
developed in the Western Electric 
Company and reported in the PERson- 
NEL JOURNAL, February, 1930, and (e) 
by informal contacts with employees. 

The use of stool pigeons, stooges 
and spotters was strongly and unani- 
mously condemned. It was the 
opinion of the meeting that under no 
circumstances whatever, not even 
when it was suspected that there were 
“improper activities of organizations 
or individuals working along entirely 
unconstructive lines,” should manage- 
ment adopt such an unethical practice. 
Intelligent and fair use of the ways and 
means developed in the conference 
meeting were regarded as adequate 
to meet the needs of management in 
negotiating with its employees. 

The following subjects for further 
research in 1935 were suggested: 

(1) The further development of 
conference methods specifically applied 
to the conduct of negotiating confer- 
ences between management and em- 
ployee organizations, affiliated or 
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otherwise. (As a result of this recom- 
mendation the Personnel Research 
Federation has commenced a study 
of such conferences, how to analyse 
and interpret reports of them, and 
what can be done to anticipate and 
remedy difficulties that arise.) 

(2) The effect of modern social and 
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industrial conditions on the foreman 
in his attitudes to the company and to 
employees. 

(3) What changes should be made 
in the responsibilities he is given. 
(See editorial in this issue of the 
PERSONNEL JOURNAL for a statement 
on this question. 


UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE 


The session on unemployment insur- 
ance was presided over by Dr. Lyman 
Bryson of Columbia University. 
Speakers included Roderic Olzendam 
of the Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Company, and Professor E. W. Bakke 
of Yale. Speakers at the luncheon 
meeting were Paul U. Kellogg, editor 
of the Survey-Graphic; Frank L. 
Weil, counsel to the Merchants Com- 
mittee on Unemployment Reserves; 
and Thomas H. Eliot, associate solic- 
itor of the United States Department 
of Labor. Dr. Harvey N. Davis, 
president of Stevens Institute of 
Technology, presided at the luncheon 
and introduced the speakers. 

Dr. Olzendam undertook the diffi- 
cult task of extracting from the mass of 
conflicting opinion on unemployment 
insurance the points on which there 
was general agreement. The eight 
points he selected were arrived at in 
consultation with Bryce Stewart, 
Director of Research of Industrial 
Relations Counsellors; Dr. Herman 
Feldman, chairman of the New Hamp- 
shire Commission on Unemployment 
Reserves; and Glenn A. Bowers, 
president of Industrial Reserves Cor- 
poration of America. 

The points were: 

1. The necessity for a compulsory 


rather than a voluntary or 
optional plan. 

. The desirability of nationwide 
coverage, with minimum stand- 
ards federally established. 

. These standards to provide a 
definite system of benefits as a 
first line of defense against the 
hazards of lay-off, but should 
not attempt complete protec- 
tion against unemployment. 

. Relief, the indispensable second 
line of defense against the 
hazards of protracted unem- 
ployment, must be provided 
apart from the unemployment 
insurance plan, although the 
two should articulate. 

. There should be federal control of 
investment of reserves. 

. The states should administer 
collections and distribution of 
benefits. 

. A system of public employment 
exchanges is an indispensable 
adjunct of a workable plan of 
unemployment insurance. 

8. No benefits are to be paid to 

employees on strike. 

Dr. Olzendam then proceeded to 
compare each of these eight points 
with proposals of the President's 
Committee on Economic Security and 
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provisions of the Wagner-Lewis Bill. 
Taking up his first two points, the 
necessity for a compulsory plan, and 
the desirability of nationwide coverage 
and standards, Dr. Olzendam con- 
tinued in part: 

“The Wagner-Lewis proposal, as 
far as I have had the opportunity to 
analyze it, contains both compulsory 
and voluntary or optional features. 
It might be well to consider the com- 
pulsory features first: 

“Under this bill, the federal govern- 
ment collects annually from every 
employer of four or more persons an 
excise tax equal to three percent of 
his total payroll. This is not three 
percent .of the payroll of eligible 
employees, but three percent of the 
total payroll. 


RELATED TO RECOVERY 


“It was apparently the desire of the 
committee to relate the imposition of 
the total tax to the progress of recovery 
and, therefore, the bill provides that 
if the federal reserve board’s adjusted 
index of industrial production for the 
year ending September 30, 1935 is less 
than 85 per cent of its average for the 
years 1923-1925, employers will pay 
an amount equal to one percent of their 
total payrolls commencing January 1, 
1936. If, however, recovery has pro- 
gressed sufficiently by September 30, 
1935, so that this index is between 85 
and 94 percent of the earlier average, 
then the tax shall be 2 percent of the 
employers payroll, but if our recovery 
should be such as to place the index at 
a point higher than 94 percent, then 
the tax would be the full 3 percent. 

“The act provides that any em- 
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ployer may receive credit against the 
3 percent tax of the amount of his 
contribution to any state unemploy- 
ment fund up to 90 percent of the 
federal tax, provided that the Secre- 
tary of Labor has made a finding of 
fact and certified to the Secretary of 
Treasury that: 

“1. The state has accepted the pro- 
visions of the Wagner-Peyser 
Act and has created a state 
employment service in accord- 
ance with this act. 

“2. The payment of all unemploy- 
ment compensation in the 
state is made through the 
public employment offices set 
up in accordance with this 
act. 

“3. The state has deposited the 
money received as contribu- 
tions towards its unemploy- 
ment compensation plan with 
an Unemployment Trust 
Fund to be established in the 
United States Treasury. 

“4. None of the money collected by 
the State shall be used for any 
other purposes than the pay- 
ment of unemployment com- 
pensation. 

“5. The state plan does not require 
as a condition for benefit that 
a person accept employment 
in a vacancy due to a strike, 
lockout or trade dispute, or 
if the wages, hours, and other 
conditions of work are less 
favorable to the employee 
than those prevailing for simi- 
lar work in the locality and if 
acceptance of such employ- 
ment would either require the 
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employee to join a company 
union or to refrain from join- 
ing a trade union. 

“6. The state plan makes provision 
for modification by the legis- 
lature at will. 

‘‘When a state has finally drafted its 
plan, such plan must be submitted to 
the Secretary of Labor for final 
approval. 

“On the optional side of the ledger 
we find that the various states have 
considerable leeway in other matters. 
The question of whether or not 
employees shall contribute to the state 
plan isopen. Other matters on which 
there is leeway for the states to act 
are in respect to the amount and 
duration of benefits and the length of 
the waiting period. None of these 
points are covered in the Wagner- 
Lewis bill. In order to guide the 
states, however, the actuaries of the 
President’s Committee on Economic 
Security have drawn up a table show- 
ing the amount of protection that can 
be extended for various rates of con- 
tributions and various lengths of 
waiting period. With a contribution 
of 3 percent and a waiting period of 
four weeks it is not feasible, says the 
report, for the worker to receive as 
compensation more than 50 percent of 
his average wage with a maximum of 
$15 a week or a longer period than 15 
weeks in a year. Another option has 
to do with the class of workers to be 
excluded from the plan. Still another 
point on which the people of the 
various states have a freedom of 
choice is whether or not the funds 
shall be pooled or segregated. 

Turning to the fourth point, dealing 
with relief, etc., Dr. Olzendam pointed 
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out that the President’s committee 
had called attention to the necessity 
for including those now unemployed 
in the program of economic security, 
He quoted the committee’s statement 
that the federal government’s major 
contribution should be employment 
“assurance,” through stimulation of 
private employment and provision of 
public employment for able bodied 
workers laid off by industry. 


WORK PREFERRED 


The committee, Dr. Olzendam said, 
concluded work was preferable to other 
forms of relief, and advocated work 
relief for those still unemployed at the 
end of the contractual unemployment 
compensation period. Under the 
Buchanan Relief Bill, he pointed out, 
unemployables and those on the unem- 
ployable fringe will revert for care 
to the states. 

Elaborating on the fifth point, 
“there should be federal control of 
investment of reserves,” Dr. Olzendam 
continued: 

“This has definitely been provided 
for in the Wagner-Lewis Bill, under 
which the contributions of all em- 
ployers will be deposited in an Unem- 
ployment Trust Fund to be managed 
by the Secretary of the Treasury. 

“The President’s committee is for 
federal administration of all reserve 
funds. The report states that the 
credit policy of the government is an. 
important element in attaining eco- 
nomic stability and the investment 
and liquidation of the unemployment 
funds should, therefore, be codrdinated 
with this credit policy. 

“Tt is maintained that if these funds 
are split up for management in the 48 
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states the efforts of the federal govern- 
ment to maintain stability might be 
nullified. This would be particularly 
true, says the report of the committee, 
if at a given time the federal govern- 
ment is trying to prevent a depression. 

“The throwing of the reserve funds 
on the markets by the states would 
further complicate an already difficult 
situation. To quote the report again, 


‘Intelligently handled, unemployment 
reserve funds can be made an important 
factor in preventing a depression; but utili- 
zation for this purpose is possible only if 
their investment and liquidation is within 
the control of the United States Treasury. 
We deem this an absolute essential if unem- 
ployment compensation is to accomplish the 
purposes for which it is designed.’ 


“On the other hand, there are those 
who feel that the matter of the man- 
agement of the funds and their liquida- 
tion would be more safely entrusted to 
responsible persons in the various 
states.” 

Dr. Olzendam next discussed the 
sixth point, having to do with desir- 
ability of state administration of 
collections and distribution of benefits, 
and the seventh, to the effect that 
public employment exchanges are in- 
dispensable adjuncts to a workable 
plan of unemployment compensation. 

Under the Wagner-Lewis Bill, he 
said, the social insurance board it 
creates would have available for 
distribution to the states for adminis- 
trative expenses, $4,000,000 for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1936, and 
$49,000,000 each year thereafter. To 
get its share of these sums, Dr. Olzen- 
dam said, each state must fulfill the 
following conditions: 

1. Every person who is employed 
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in the administration of the 
state unemployment compen- 
sation plan must be selected 
on a basis of merit under rules 
approved by the Board. 

. Administrative regulations and 
practices must assure reason- 
able and full payment of 
compensation when due. 

. Benefit shall be paid as a matter 
of right and all persons having 
claim for compensation shall 
be given a fair hearing. 

. All benefits must be paid through 
the employment exchanges of 
the state set up under the 
Wagner-Peyser Act of 1933. 

. All money raised by contributions 
from employers and employees 
under a state law, must be 
deposited in the federal unem- 
ployment trust fund and used 
only for the payment of 
benefits. 

. The state administrative agency 
must make complete reports to 
the board on the operation of 
the law. 


CLARIFICATION NEEDED 


From outlining the points on which 
there was general agreement, Dr. 
Olzendam proceeded to a discussion 
of seven problems which the experts 
believed called for greater clarification. 
These were: 

1. The nature and extent of hazards 
to be protected against. 

2. Scope and coverage of the plan. 

3. Spread of the risk. 

4. Employee contributions. 

5. Assuring adequacy of protection. 

6. Administration of unemployment 
compensation. 
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7. Value of unemployment insur- 
ance in increasing the sense of security. 

Discussing the second point—scope 
and coverage—Dr. Olzendam said 
the Wagner-Lewis Bill, as drafted 
imposed the tax “on all occupations 
including agricultural workers and 
domestic servants provided there are 
four or more people employed, except- 
ing only governmental, state and 
municipal employees.” 

“These classes are generally ex- 
cluded from the systems abroad,” he 
said “In this connection it seems that 
the states will be allowed to specify a 
maximum wage income above which a 
worker will not be eligible for protec- 
tion under the state plan. It would 
also appear, although I am not certain 
about this, that a state might exclude 
from its plan such categories of work- 
ers as agricultural workers, domestic 
servants, etc., and still obtain the 
approval of the Secretary of Labor. 

“A very interesting point arises in 
connection with workers in interstate 
commerce. Individual states have no 
power to legislate in regard to these 
workers. Consequently it is assumed 
that all state plans will exclude them. 
There is nothing in the Wagner-Lewis 
bill which takes them into considera- 
tion and just how they will be covered 
does not seem clear to me as far as I 
have been able to go in looking over 
the act. 

“The question of spreading the risk 
is also up to the individual states as 
I have already indicated. Whether 
the state shall have a pooled fund or a 
segregated reserve fund, or whether it 
shall adopt a system of employment 
guarantees are matters which it must 
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decide. The Wagner-Lewis bill, how- 
ever, seems to allow equal opportunity 
for any of these measures.” 


DR. BAKKE’S CONCLUSIONS 


Dr. Bakke related first hand experi- 
ences in living among the unemployed 
of Greenwich and Manchester, Eng- 
land, in discussing the effect on self 
respect and morale among British 
workers, and the question whether 
they rely on benefits instead of trying 
to find employment. 

Only eight percent of the unem- 
ployed, he concluded, are found loafing 
on the streets, and many of these are 
from the very young and very old 
groups of workers. Most of the 
others were looking for work. Eighty 
percent of British workers find jobs 
through their own efforts rather than 
through labor exchanges. 

Eagerness of men to work, he said, 
was further evidenced by the large 
numbers who worked without pay in 
community gardens and other projects. 

Dr. Bakke concluded also: 

That if the dole rally does approxi- 
mate normal earnings, as some seem 
to think, this fact is an indictment of 
the wage standard. 

That those satisfied with the dole 
come from the very dregs of the labor 
world. 

That men malinger not because of 
unemployment insurance but because 
of the crumbling of economic con- 
ditions. 

That the dole has not made paupers 
but has kept men from becoming 
paupers. 

That spongers, rich or poor, need 
not be considered in a plan of social 
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insurance, but that it should be estab- 
lished in behalf of the vast mass of 
workers who are industrious. 

That when work is refused, it is 
often because of the temporary nature 
of the job or extremely low wages 
offered. 

Those who would like a full report 
of Dr. Bakke’s investigation are re- 
ferred to his recent book, ‘‘The Unem- 
ployed Man.” 

Mr. Kellogg, speaking at the lunch- 
eon meeting, expressed the belief that 
a 1 percent assessment to go into a 
general pool was sound. The weak- 
ness of the proposed act, he said, was 
that it guaranteed no nationwide 
minimum benefit. Fifty-four percent 
of those ordinarily unemployed at any 
given time would be ineligible for 
benefits, he said. 

“We should go further than Eng- 
land, and not set lower benefits,” he 
declared. “There should be higher 
benefits for married men and less 
than a four weeks waiting period.” 


EMPLOYEE CONTRIBUTIONS URGED 


Frank L. Weil, counsel to the 
Merchants’ Committee on Unemploy- 
ment Reserves, said in part: 

“Unemployment insurance will fail 
in its objective of adequately protect- 
ing the worker if, as in the Wisconsin 
plan, only the employer contributes to 
reserve funds. 

“Democratic principles of distribu- 
tion of risk, sound economic thinking, 
and the lessons of European experience 
demand a pooling of contributions 
from the employe, the employer, and 
government sources, providing a wide 
coverage available for the worker. 

“Advocates of contribution solely 
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by the employer, as recommended 
in the Wisconsin plan, believe in 
punishing the employer for the alleged 
crime of unemployment more than 
they believe in helping the worker, 
who suffers from it. 

“The employer may be able to 
reduce casual unemployment. He 
cannot control seasonal, technological 
or cyclical unemployment. It is a 
fallacy to think he can. 

“There are two approaches to 
unemployment, prevention and relief. 
All European plans aim solely at relief. 
In this country alone have the two 
purposes been confused. By making 
relief sufficiently burdensome, it is 
believed prevention will result. This 
might happen if prevention were 
within the control of those burdened. 

Employer and the worker both 
should contribute. The fund will be 
larger, the burden will be shared. 
The State should at least pay the costs 
of administration. If the Federal 
Government also contributes it can 
bring about uniformity and greatly 
strengthen the plan. 

“European experience in nine coun- 
tries for periods from eight to twenty- 
four years has been based on contribu- 
tions by employer and worker, and in 
six countries on the contribution also 
of the State. The plans are function- 
ing in al] these countries. In England, 
after extended study based on twenty 
years of experience, the plans have 
been reénacted substantially un- 
changed. 

“Many economists and many em- 
ployers support contributions solely 
by the employer with funds held in 
individual plant or company reserves 
believing thereby that the burden will 
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fall most heavily on the irregular 
employer of labor. 

“They overlook the fact that the 
consequence of unemployment, re- 
duced purchasing power, falls on good 
and bad employers alike. They fail 
to see that recognition of difference 
between good and bad employment 
records can be embodied just as 
successfully in plans based on multiple 
contributions and State pooled funds 
or partially pooled funds, and that 
greater protection to the worker will 
result from larger and more stable 
funds which will make itself felt in 
better sustained purchasing power. 

“The worker should not work with- 
out pay. Neither should he receive 
benefits for which he has not paid at 
least in part. The principle of the 
payment of benefits should not be 
charity but rather should be assist- 
ance bought and paid for on a business 
basis by service and contributions. 
Unemployment insurance without con- 
tribution by the worker is a dole. 
Failure of the worker to contribute is 
an evasion of responsibility. Contri- 
bution by the worker will give him a 
pride of part authorship and part 
ownership. His contribution sustains 
his morale. His participation insures 
additional supervision of the fund and 
its administration and aids in main- 
taining its integrity and preventing 
abuse. 

“There is substantial sentiment 
against contribution to the fund by 
the State. This is largely due to the 
precarious condition of State finances. 
There is, however, much support for 
payment of the costs of administration 
by the State. This would insure that 
all funds contributed by employers or 
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employes both would be available 
without deduction for the payment of 
benefits. They would constitute a 
trust fund available for use in emer- 
gency entirely for the benefit of those 
who created them. 

“Contribution by the National 
Government would have to be based 
on a nation-wide plan bringing about 
uniformity as nearly as possible. This 
is the ideal approach. But there is 
grave doubt of the constitutionality 
of any Federal legislation based on a 
compulsory plan. The same result, 
however, could be accomplished by a 
Federal subsidy, together with a tax 
on payrolls with credit allowed for 
contributions to approved State funds. 
Uniformity would have the great 
advantage of eliminating or at least 
minimizing individual differences be- 
tween States and the consequent 
migration of industry. Labor would 
receive protection in all forty-eight 
States and would not migrate merely 
to seek the benefit of more favorable 
consideration of one State as against 
another.”’ 

Mr. Eliot, discussed the proposals 
sponsored by the President’s Com- 
mittee on Economic Security. 


ADMINISTRATION OF UNEMPLOYMENT 
INSURANCE 


Following two stirring general ses- 
sions of the entire Personnel Research 
Federation Conference in which the 
details of the Wagner-Lewis Bill were 
examined, one hundred representatives 
of industry and social and govern- 
mental agencies sought by discussion 
to forecast the most effective kind 
of administrative methods to be 
employed. 
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The presiding officer of the discus- 
sion was Owen E. Pence, National 
Council, Y.M.C.A., who has appeared 
before legislative committees in Wash- 
ington and Albany to represent the 
views of his organization on the 
problem. With him were associated 
Dr. Millicent Pond, Scovill Manufac- 
turing Company, Dr. E. Wight Bakke, 
Yale Institute of Human Relations, 
Dr. Paul Kellogg, Editor of the 
Survey, and Professor Francis 8. Ty- 
son University of Pittsburg. Among 
the participants in discussion were 
Mrs. August Belmont of New York 
City, Mrs. John B. Andrews of the 
American Association for Labor Legis- 
lation, and Director Edward N. Jones 
of the Bureau of Labor and Industry 
of Pennsylvania. 

The conference viewed the present 
unemployment problem as presenting 
insecurities to the worker and to the 
whole social order. The group recog- 
nized the essential unity of purpose 
between plans for unemployment in- 
surance whose benefits lie largely in 
the future, and relief measures directed 
toward present distress. They also 
recognized the essentially different 
type of administrative and financial 
structure necessary foreach. Further- 
more the central function of Employ- 
ment Exchanges in the actual opera- 
tion of both work relief and benefit 
systems brings the two aspects to- 
gether so far as clients served and 
service personnel are concerned. 

Specific administrative processes 
were reviewed in the light of experi- 
ence abroad and in America. 
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These processes were as follows: 

(1) A “willingness to work” test to 
prevent malingering. Experience in 
England indicates that no satisfactory 
device has been developed so far. In 
England the matter is not regarded 
as of so much importance, but reports 
from Germany show that this is a 
most serious problem. 

(2) The influence upon costs of the 
various sources of contribution was 
considered slight. This was surprising 
for it has been thought that any sys- 
tem providing employee contributions 
would be very expensive. 

(3) The “stamp book” method of 
routine individualized administration 
provides an authentic continuous rec- 
ord satisfactory to both worker and 
employer. 

(4) Labor’s interest in unemploy- 
ment insurance plans was carefully 
considered. It was seen that labor 
standards and working conditions, 
minimum wage as related to rate of 
contributions, and the fair adjust- 
ment of cases of “misconduct” and 
pressure to accept work in violation of 
established wage standards necessitate 
influential participation by labor rep- 
resentatives in administrative proc- 
esses. 

(5) The setting up and mainte- 
nance of business like methods and 
proper standards of benefits and qual- 
ity of administrative personnel were 
considered of central importance. 

At adjournment it was suggested 
that one year hence all would like an 
opportunity to discuss the matter 
again in the light of a year’s greater 
experience and knowledge. 
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RESEARCH REPORTS 


Important lessons from the Adjust- 
ment Service, the project under which 
12,614 depression victims in New 
York City were advised on their 
aptitudes, were discussed by Garret 
L. Bergen of the N. Y. State Employ- 
ment Service in the recent Personnel 
Research Federation conference. Mr. 
Bergen described methods of ‘Getting 
Information about Individuals.” 

He stressed the importance of estab- 
lishing rapport between examiner and 
examinee. 

“Tf a person is mentally disturbed or 
emotionally upset,” he said, ‘‘tests 
will not provide an accurate measure- 
ment of his ability. 

“This consideration is not nearly so 
important in school testing, since the 
barrage of tests to which students in 
many modern schools have _ been 
exposed by embryonic PHD’s has 
rendered them ‘test conscious.’ The 
Adjustment Service situation differed 
appreciably, as most of the clients 
were unemployed adults who had 
been away from the school situation 
from one to 40 years.” 

Pointing out that the major respon- 
sibility for establishment of rapport 
rested with the counselor, who decided 
whether tests were necessary for a 
given client, then selected the tests 
for the client, and later discussed the 
results with him. Mr. Bergen quoted 
from the “Manual of Counselors’ 
Procedure,” as follows: 

“Since data obtained from a tense 
or indifferent examinee are unreliable, 
the counselor removes any fear he may 
have of the results. The counselor 
accepts full responsibility for ‘gaining 
rapport’ at this stage. He describes 


the kinds of tests the client is likely to 
encounter in the examining room, 
He explains that the tests are only one 
part of the total process and will 
enable the counselor to see certain 
aspects of his problem which cannot be 
approached in any other way. He 
makes clear to the client that there is 
no question of ‘passing’ any of these 
tests. He may even suggest to the 
client that he is likely to enjoy taking 
them. The counselor does not 
schedule tests unless he is reasonably 
sure that the client is in a codperative 
state of mind.” 

In summarizing Mr. Bergen said: 

“First, we cannot overestimate the 

importance of the ‘rapport’ ele- 
ment, in testing adults in general. 

“Second, the development of sound 

methods of establishing this rap- 
port is a subject requiring further 
research. ; 

“Third, we have not yet recognized, 

how much the degree of ‘rapport’ 
affects test results. 

“T should like to propose that 
subjective observation of a client’s 
behavior during the tests should be 
developed to the point where it con- 
tributes a significant supplement to 
the test score. 

“No test is so accurate that the 
method in which the client reacts to it 
can be ignored. Counselors found 
it helpful to know how clients reacted 
to tests—whether they approached a 
test in a workmanlike way, or in 
a groping, trial and error fashion; 
whether they were unconscious of other 
people in the room, or disturbed when 
they were watched by the examiners. 
Every behavior reaction has potential 
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significance, so should be noted. Often 
the quality of a client’s work on a 
test was not reflected by his raw score. 
In some cases, a loose fit in a mechan- 
ical puzzle may be the correct one, 
but at the same time it may be too 
loose in the eyes of a workman accus- 
tomed to extreme accuracy and the 
time factor may not accurately meas- 
ure ability. 

“Tata on observed test behavior was 
useful to the counselor, particularly 
in spotlighting those cases in which 
the test results were likely to be 
unreliable. In many cases examiners 
called attention to the desirability of 
a psychiatric interview, the need for 
which had been unnoticed. Occa- 
sionally, the psychiatrists encountered 
cases in which the comments of the 
examiners furnished significant leads 
for the psychiatric interview. 

“T should like to see included in the 
manual for administration of every 
test a section on significant behavior 
which should be looked for by the 
examiner. Perhaps the final step in 
the training of an examiner should 
include instruction in this subject by a 
clinical psychologist or psychiatrist. 

“Our next step was to compare the 
score of the client with averages for 
people in general to enable comparison 
to be made with the population at 
large. 

“Since the Adjustment Service used, 
for the most part, tests which had 
been studied at the University of 
Minnesota Employment Stabilization 
Research Institute, the averages devel- 
oped by that Institute were also used. 
These norms have as their base a 
normal occupational and age selection 
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for Minneapolis, St. Paul, and Duluth, 
and for this reason may not be entirely 
adequate for New York City. 

“T should like to emphasize to you 
the need for New York City and other 
communities to develop ‘local’ adult 
averages using a ‘standard sample’ 
of the population corrected for age 
and occupational composition to con- 
form with the census distribution. For 
comparative purposes, the methods 
used in developing these averages 
should be identical with those de- 
scribed by the Employment Stabiliza- 
tion Research Institute in ‘A Manual 
of Selected Occupational Tests.’ The 
sponsorship of such research would 
be a worth-while outlet for foundation 
funds. 

“Apart from tests, we explored the 
possible contributions to individual 
diagnosis of personal, occupational, 
educational and avocational back- 
grounds. All of us in this field have 
stressed the usefulness of these data, 
but I question whether we have 
probed successfully the methods for 
obtaining, and the usefulness of such 
items as, reasons for leaving past jobs, 
a client’s own statements of ambitions, 
records of study pursued by the 
individual since leaving school, and 
the pattern of his interests apart from 
work. 

Mr. Bergen concluded “the main 
thought which I should like to leave 
with you is this. If you have any- 
thing to do with the establishment of a 
service equipped with testing and 
other diagnostic facilities, do all in 
your power to equip it with a research 
division. Economic, as well as scien- 
tific, waste results from the use of 
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technical devices unaccompanied by 
technical investigations into their re- 
liability and actual usefulness.’ 

At the Friday afternoon session 
three papers were read relating to 
industrial studies conducted at the 
Western Electric Company in collab- 
oration with members of the Industrial 
Research Group at the Harvard Grad- 
uate School of Business Administra- 
tion. 

The first paper, ‘Actual Behavior 
in a Shop,” by W. J. Dickson, is 
published in this issue. 

The second paper, ‘‘Actual Behavior 
in an Experimental Situation,” by T. 
N. Whitehead, described the applica- 
tion of sociological and _ statistical 
methods to the study of a small experi- 
mental group of industrial workers. 
In this situation, there was a high 
degree of collaboration between em- 
ployee and employee, and between the 
employees and management. A close 
study of the output of this group, 
showed that the members influenced 
each other’s work speed to a very 
significant degree. This influence 
varied greatly from time to time, and 
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depended on the social routines, cus- 
toms and common attitudes which 
formed within the group. Output 
was unaffected by changes of physical 
circumstance (temperature, humidity, 
working hours, arrangement of rest 
pauses, etc.) but changes in their own 
social organization had pronounced 
effects on employees and their working 
rate. 

The third paper, ‘“The Determinants 
of Behavior in These Two Situations,” 
by F. J. Roethlisberger, presented an 
interpretation of the differences in 
behavior found in each of the above 
groups on the basis of differences in 
the human situations which each group 
reflected. 

The conclusion was reached that in 
the disparity between the technical 
organization of a company on one hand 
and in the social organization of the 
worker on the other there exists a 
precondition for unbalance. 

Professor Elton Mayo concluded 
the meeting by showing the implica- 
tions of these findings for industrial 
management. 





Intelligence Tests in Industry 


By Dovatas Fryer, New York University 
Inquiry shows few business concerns use general intelligence tests 


for purposes of occupational adjustment. 


The decline in in- 


dustrial use during the depression is not greater than would be 
expected 


T IS some years now since the 
| industrial psychologist dreamed 

the dream that there could be 
exactness of adjustment of the human 
being in his occupational environ- 
ment. It was felt that the mental 
qualifications of the worker could be 
fitted into the requirements of the 
job, and that in the development of 
such a technique, applied psychology 
had an important scientific contribu- 
tion to make to industrial welfare and 
efficiency. 

Industrial research, from this point 
of view, set a rapid pace during the 
years following the World War. Was 
the pace maintained? What is the 
situation today? 

A survey has been made of the use 
of intelligence tests during the last 
sixteen years by commercial and in- 
dustrial concerns in the United States. 
These data might be regarded as an 
indication of their value as viewed by 
the practical-minded business man. 
If an applied technique has practical 
value it will be used—that is, if it is 
understood, and is profitable to the 
user. Applied methods may be valu- 
able but not used because they are too 
complicated for practical purposes, or 
they may be valuable but be too exact 
for the purposes of business, which 
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runs upon the principle of adopting 
only methods which show fairly imme- 
diate gain. The question answered 
here is purely a factual one of uses 
made of general intelligence tests by 
industry and business during recent 
years. 

The first task was to estimate the 
number of firms who were users, or 
had used intelligence tests. A list 
of business concerns was prepared to 
include: those known by industrial 
psychologists to have used intelligence 
tests, and those from whom research 
with intelligence tests had been re- 
ported, particularly in publications. 
Thus, the list was limited to firms 
having shown an active interest in, 
and were the most likely users of, 
intelligence tests. 

This preliminary survey listed 245 
firms, and it is estimated that possibly 
300 commercial and industrial firms 
in the United States have been users 
of intelligence tests during the last 
sixteen years. This would seem to 
be a conservative estimate. 

In addition to the use by industrial 
and commercial firms, themselves, is 
the work of various social and educa- 
tional agencies which furnish test 
scores to industrial firms. These 
agencies increase considerably the use 
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made by industry of test results. 
The uses spoken of here are limited to 
industry and business and should not 
be confused with the uses of mental 
measures for guidance and adjustment 
purposes in the abnormal and educa- 
tional fields. 

The list of users of intelligence tests 
may be criticized as more represent- 
ative of New York City than of the 
country-wide situation. The number 
of 54 firms for New York, 21 for 
Chicago, and 9 for Philadelphia sug- 
gests that this might be true, but the 
grand total may be taken as a fair 
indication of the industrial use of 
_ intelligence tests. 


HOW MANY ARE USING INTELLIGENCE 
TESTS NOW? 


An attempt was made to answer 
this question by a study of the 245 
firms included in the list of users. A 
survey of 191 firms, outside of Greater 
New York City, was made by corre- 
spondence. A personal visit was made 
to each of 49 firms in greater New 
York City, and information requested 
of any intelligence testing performed 
by the firm. There were 105 replies 
from the 191 firms outside of New 
York City. The results are shown in 
Table 1. 

Fourteen per cent of the firms in- 
cluded in the total list as having 
experience with intelligence tests now 
have a regular general intelligence 
testing program. The per cent is 
higher (20 per cent) for New York City 
than for the country-wide firms (11 
per cent). This may be due to three 
causes: (1) a possible relatively pro- 
gressive character of New York firms, 
(2) location of head offices in New 
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York City of country-wide firms, and 
(3) the less exact method of assembling 
the list and collecting data in the 
country-wide survey. Eighty-six 
firms in the country-wide list did not 
answer the request for information, 
which may mean that persons now in 
charge of personnel activities in these 
firms had little interest in tests or no 
knowledge of past uses. 

Seven per cent of the country firms 
and 13 per cent of the New York City 
firms have had a testing program in the 
past but do not now have one. This 
makes a total of 15 per cent of the 
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list, or 36 firms, who have installed 
general intelligence tests as a more or 
less permanent part of the personnel 
procedure during the years following 
the War. It may be surmised that 
economic reasons caused the discon- 
tinuance of intelligence testing pro- 
grams. 

Eighty-five per cent of those in- 
cluded in the original list of users do 
not now have, and never have had, an 
intelligence testing program. Many 
of the firms were included in the orig- 
inal list of users because the firm’s 
name was mentioned in a report of 
research with intelligence tests, oF 
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research was known to have been per- 
formed in these firms. How much of 
this experimental work has been done 
by members of business firms and how 
much by outside research workers in 
psychology is not known, but it might 
be interpreted that a large share of it 
was done by research students in the 
universities. It seems that few firms 
have ever been regular users of in- 
telligence tests or have had a testing 
program as a part of their personnel 
activities. 

The twenty-two companies which 
now have an intelligence testing pro- 
gram may be divided thus: Manu- 
facturing 5, Department Stores, 5, 
Distribution 12. This suggests that 
the larger number of users of intelli- 
gence tests are distribution firms and 
further implies that intelligence tests 
have a wider practical use in the in- 
vestigation of adjustment problems 
among clerical-executive and sales 
workers than among mechanical 
workers. 


WHAT THIS INVESTIGATION SUGGESTS 


The investigation of the 22 firms, 
which are classified as having intelli- 
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gence testing programs, might be 
carried further to determine more 
exactly what prediction or diagnosis is 
made for purposes of vocational ad- 
justment. This has not been done, 
but it is quite possible that the number 
of those using tests for any form of 
exact prediction would be quite limited. 


CONCLUSION 


Intelligence tests have never had 
wide usage in industry for purposes of 
exact prediction. Never have there 
been more than a very few firms test- 
ing large numbers of applicants or 
employees. But it is likely that the 
decreased use of intelligence tests in 
recent years is due to economic causes 
rather than to a ‘disillusionment’ of 
industrialists regarding their value. 

It is impossible that the dream of 
the early industrial psychologist—to 
place in the hands of the personnel 
executive a psychological measuring 
rod for exact prediction—can even be 
realized. Intelligence tests are still 
regarded, today, as experimental ma- 
terials, for the use of the expert in the 
study of vocational adjustment. 








By W. J. Dickson, Western 


The incentive plan did not work. 


havior is reported on here. 


' N YHAT are the personal rela- 
tions between employee and 
employee, employees and 

supervisors, and between supervisor 
and supervisor? To study this, a 
group of male operators and their 
regular supervisors were examined 
over a period of six months. During 
this time the operators worked as 
they were accustomed under standard 
shop conditions. 

We shall not attempt to describe 
the situation as a whole but shall 
confine attention to two aspects of it, 
output and the supervisory hierarchy. 

The operators were working under 
a system of group piece work in which 
the entire department was considered 
a unit for purposes of payment. The 
earnings of the department were 
prorated among the individuals in it 
on the basis of their hourly rates which 
were guaranteed by the firm in case 
piece rate earnings were insufficient 
to cover them. The more work the 
group turned out, the higher their 
wages would be. Inasmuch as the 
earnings of any one individual were 
affected by the output of every other 
person in the group, it was expected 
that the faster workers would bring 
pressure to bear upon the slower ones. 
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Incentives and Wage Plans 


Electric Company, Chicago 
Mr. Dickson tells why. Social 


considerations and desire to be a good fellow proved stronger than 
desire to earn more money, in the group of assemblers whose be- 


As a further means of stimulating 
output, a “bogey’’ was established for 
each job. The bogey was an output 
standard in terms of which an individ- 
ual’s efficiency could be measured. 
It was something ‘“‘to shoot at’’ and 
was intended to serve much as a record 
does for an athlete. The closer the 
employees came to it, the higher their 
wages would be. 

In actuality the situation was almost 
the opposite of these expectations. 
Among the operators there had been 
established the idea of a day’s work. 
This concept of a day’s work was of 
interest for two reasons. In the first 
place, it did not refer to the bogey or 
to any other standard of performance 
officially imposed. The bogey was 
fixed at 914 units per hour, or 7,312 
for an eight-hour day. As compared 
with the day’s work of which they 
spoke, the bogey was considerably 
higher. This, together with the fact 
that many of them did not even know 
what the bogey was or what it stood 
for, indicated that it was not function- 
ing as a competitive standard for this 
group. Second, the idea of a day’s 
work was contrary to one of the basic 
notions in their incentive plan. Theo- 
retically, the amount of work done by 
















































different individuals should have 
varied as individual capacities varied, 
and for any one individual variations 
from day to day might be expected. 
In such a system, the concept of a 
day’s work, of a specified number of 
units to be completed each day by 
everyone, had no place. Here, then, 
was more evidence that the wage plan 
was not functioning as it was intended. 

As the study progressed, it became 
more and more apparent that the 
operators’ conception of their day’s 
work had a much wider significance 
than has thus far been implied. They 
believed that if they exceeded that 
amount to any appreciable extent, 
“something would happen.” The 
“rate”? might be cut, the “rate” might 
be raised, someone might be laid off, 
or the supervisors might “bawl out” 
the slower men. Men who consist- 
ently exceeded this standard were 
looked upon with disfavor. Their 
co-workers felt they were disloyal, 
that they were “rate killers,” and 
various tactics were used to keep them 
in line. Among these were sarcasm, 
ridicule, and a practice called ‘“‘bing- 
ing.” If a person did something out 
of the way, one of his co-workers had 
the right to “bing”? him. This con- 
sisted of hitting him a stiff blow on the 
upper arm. The person struck ordi- 
narily took the blow without protest 
and did not strike back. The interest- 
ing thing about this ritual was that it 
was frequently used to dissuade the 
faster workers. 

From such evidence the investi- 
gators concluded they had here come 
upon a set of basic attitudes. These 
beliefs regarding a day’s work and 
the dangers involved in exceeding it 
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were not confined to a few individuals 
but were held quite generally both 
by the men in the observation room 
and those in the department. They 
suggested a group standard in terms 
of which the behavior of different 
individuals was being regulated. 

The method of investigation of these 
situations utilized two types of study 
simultaneously. One consisted of an 
indirect, conversational interview; the 
other of direct observation. The 
interviewer remained as much as 
possible an outsider to the group and 
the interviews were held by appoint- 
ment in a private office. The observer 
was stationed with the group in the 
réle of a disinterested spectator. His 
function was to keep records of 
performance and of events and 
conversations. 

The observer adhered to certain 
general rules. He gave no orders or 
answered any questions which neces- 
sitated the assumption of authority. 
He did not enter voluntarily into any 
argument. If forced to do so he was 
as noncommittal as possible. He did 
not force himself into conversation. 
He did not express approval or dis- 
approval of the group’s_ behavior. 
He did not violate confidences or give 
information to supervisors. 


FEAR OF HIGHER STANDARD 


An idea frequently expressed, di- 
rectly or indirectly, by employees in 
their interviews was that their weekly 
average hourly outputs should show 
little change from week to week. 
Their reasons for this were similar to 
those advanced for not exceeding their 
day’s work. An unusually high out- 
put might become the standard their 
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supervisors would attempt to force 
them to maintain. It would be a way 
of confessing that they were capable of 
doing better. 

When the departmental efficiency 
records were obtained and plotted, it 
was found they were almost devoid 
of individuality. Some showed very 
little variation, continuing along at 
the same level over the entire six 
months’ period for which their records 
were available. These perfect speci- 
mens were, however, in the minority. 
Most of the curves did show slight 
irregularities, but on the whole approx- 
imated a straight line. The ideas and 
beliefs the operators had with respect 
to their output, then, were in fact 
being reflected in their performance 
records. 

In their attempts to maintain uni- 
formity in output curves, the operators 
resorted, in varying degrees, to two 
practices. The first consisted of re- 
porting sometimes more and some- 
times less output than they actually 
accomplished. The group chief took 
individual output counts at the close 
of each day. In practice, however, 
instead of actually counting the work 
each wireman did, which would have 
been a laborious task and an almost 
impossible one considering his many 
duties, he had them report their out- 
puts tohim. The observer kept track 
both of the outputs reported by the 
men and of their actual outputs. The 
latter were derived by an actual count. 
Comparison of the two sets of figures 
thus obtained showed that at the end 
of the study two men in the group had 
actually completed more work than 
they ever reported. The other seven 
wiremen reported more work than they 
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had accomplished. With the excep- 
tion of two cases, however, the differ- 
ences were negligible. The chief value 
of these records was that they reflected 
the care and pains to which the 
operators went in order to even off 
their reported outputs. 


DAY WORK CLAIMS 


The second and most important 
device was that of manipulating the 
amount of net working time used by 
the department in computing their 
output rates. This was accomplished 
by day-work allowance claims. The 
department permitted employees to 
claim day-work for unusual stoppages 
beyond their control. It did not, 
however, define what an _ unusual 
stoppage was or attempt to state which 
were and which were not beyond their 
control. Such a definition would have 
been difficult to make because practi- 
cally all delays were in some sense 
subject to employee control. More- 
over, if the plan worked as it was 
supposed to, there was no need for 
such a definition. It was assumed 
that the employees would resent any 
stoppage which interfered with their 
work and, as long as the opportunity 
of doing piece work presented itself, 
they would never deliberately bring 
about a situation in which they could 
get only day-work. Yet this is exactly 
what happened. They frequently 
claimed more day-work than they were 
entitled to or conspired to bring about 
stoppages which would justify their 
claims. They saw, of course, that the 
more day-work they were allowed, the 
less output they would have to report 
in order to maintain a constant 
average hourly output rate. 
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One of the results of these practices 
was that the departmental efficiency 
records did not reflect the actual 
situation. Insofar as upgrading and 
other official decisions were based upon 
such records, the errors were of con- 
siderable importance. 

A second result related to the 
awkward situation in which the group 
chief was placed. This will be dis- 
cussed later. The evidence above 
cited is sufficient to show that the 
incentive plan was by no means 
functioning as intended. The group 
had aligned itself so that the plan’s 
main objectives were defeated. 

Inasmuch as the operators were 
agreed upon what constituted a day’s 
work, one would expect their average 
hourly outputs to be about the same. 
The findings, however, showed that 
this was by no means the case. There 
were, in fact, marked differences in 
their levels of performance. In at- 
tempting to account for these differ- 
ences, their relative rank in output was 
compared with their relative rank in 
ability as measured by tests of intelli- 
gence and dexterity. This comparison 
showed that there was no relation 
between their ability as measured by 
these tests and their actual perform- 
ance. The lowest producer ranked 
first in intelligence and third in the 
dexterity tests. The man who scored 
highest in the dexterity test ranked 
seventh in intelligence and seventh in 
output. The man who scored lowest 
in the dexterity test shared first place 
in intelligence and ranked fifth in 
output. : 

This, then, was a situation in which 
the native capacities of the men were 
not finding expression in their work. 
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In order to see whether differences in 
earnings accounted for differences in 
their outputs, these two factors were 
also compared. Here again no rela- 
tion was found. The man who ranked 
first in earnings ranked fourth in out- 
put and the man who ranked lowest in 
earnings ranked fifth in output. Two 
of the men received the same wages, 
yet one produced an average of 16 
per cent more work. 

To what, then, did these differences 
relate? Careful analysis of all the 
available data showed that these 
differences in output related, however 
roughly, to the individual’s position 
in the group. Position in the group, 
in turn, depended largely upon the 
extent to which the individual’s behav- 
ior was in accord with the sentiments 
of the group. 

These sentiments may be stated as 
follows: 

(1) You should not turn out too 
much work. If you do, you are a 
“rate buster.” 

(2) You should not turn out too 
little work. If you do, you are a 
“‘chisler.”’ 

(3) You should not “squeal.” 

(4) You should not be officious. 
By this was meant that if you were an 
inspector, for example, you should 
not act like one. 

To be a bona fide member of the 
group, one not only had to conform to 
these standards but one also had to be 
willing to take part in their activities, 
such as games of chance and social 
conversation. Now the man who 
ranked highest in output was exceed- 
ing the group’s standard of a desirable 
day’s work. This person was a hard, 
enigmatic, self-reliant person, who 
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was not the type to conform to an- 
other’s wishes. He seemed to get a 
certain pleasure from doing things the 
others disliked. The best liked person 
was one who kept his output exactly 
where the group agreed it should be. 
This man and one other man refrained 
from reporting all the work they did. 
By so doing, they avoided breaking the 
group’s standard. The men who 
ranked lowest in output were looked 
down upon by the others. They were 
somewhat disloyal to management and 
to their associates as well. Other 
observations similar to these tended 
to confirm the conclusion that the 
relations between employee and em- 
ployee exercised considerable influence 
upon performance. 


GROUP CHIEF’S PROBLEMS 


Let us revert now to some of the 
problems with which the group chief 
was confronted. The actual situation 
in which he found himself can be 
illustrated by the matter of day-work 
claims. Some of the employees, as 
was pointed out, were entering exces- 
sive claims in order to maintain steady 
output rates. The group chief was 
well aware of this, but there was little 
he could do about it. For example, 
the wiremen might claim they were 
being delayed by defective materials. 
As soon as the group chief had proved 
to his satisfaction that the materials 
were of standard quality, he might 
find they were no longer blaming 
materials but had shifted the cause of 
their complaints to slowness of the 
solderman or inspector. If he ques- 
tioned the solderman, the latter could 
maintain that he was not too slow, 
or that the wiremen had so arranged 
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their work that no one could keep up 
with them. The wiremen, on the 
other hand, could claim that the 
solderman was just defending himself 
and that they were in the right. The 
group chief had too many other duties, 
to decide whether the claims were 
justified. To do so, he would have 
had to stand over them with a stop 
watch all day. He could not refuse 
their claims without inciting an argu- 
ment and appearing arbitrary to his 
men. He well knew that some of 
their claims were justified, and that 
to suppress all of them would be 
unjust. On the other hand, if he 
attempted to honor some and refuse 
others, he would be open to charges 
of partiality. The difficulty here, as 
with many of the other problems he 
encountered, was that there were no 
objective criteria in terms of which 
the validity of their complaints could 
be tested. 


CONFLICTING DEMANDS 


The group chief, then, was in an 
embarrassing situation. As a repre- 
sentative of management, he was 
supposed to keep day-work claims at 
a minimum. As the man directly 
responsible for supervising the wire- 
men, he was under pressure from 
below to report the claims as they 
were given to him. Because of this 
and similar conflicting demands, he 
chose to report faithfully his subordi- 
nates’ claims for day-work. Once 
having taken this position, he was 
able to protect himself in two ways. 
First, as was previously shown, the 
departmental efficiency records did 
not reflect the real state of affairs. 
What the foreman saw when he looked 
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at the efficiency charts was an average 
hourly output rate and not the actual 
output or hours of work upon which 
that efficiency was based. Second, 
should anyone investigate the day- 
work claims being made, the group 
chief could place the blame wherever 
he wished. The employees always 
had to give the group chief a reason 
for any claims they might make. 
The group chief entered these claims 
in a record book which he kept for 
that purpose, but no one except him- 
self and the investigators ever referred 
to it. He regarded it as his private 
property. If, therefore, anyone 
should ever ask him why his men were 
claiming day-work, he could attribute 
the reason to defective materials or 
some other factor for which he was not 
responsible. He could not, of course, 
say that the solderman was too slow 
because he was responsible for seeing 
that such a thing did not occur. He 
might, however, place the blame on 
the inspector because the inspector 
was a representative of an outside 
organization and reported to a differ- 
ent set of supervisors. 

The group chief, then, instead of 
insisting upon a rigid adherence to the 
“rules of the game” as conceived by 
management, had to all appearances 
become a member of the group he was 
supervising. They had their own 
rules, which were frequently contrary 
to those imposed upon them. By so 
doing, the group chief gained the 
friendship and sympathy of the men 
he was supervising, but at the same 
time increased the distance between 
himself and the foreman, and his own 
Position became less secure. Had he 
insisted upon representing manage- 
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ment with a firm hand, he might have 
gained a larger measure of personal 
security, but he would have lost 
sympathetic control of his men and 
his duties as a supervisor would have 
been even more difficult. He would 
have become what the employees 
call a “driver” and the group chief 
well knew that such tactics would not 
greatly alter the real state of affairs. 
From this it is apparent that the 
group chief could not be held person- 
ally responsible for the situation which 
existed. He had been caught between 
conflicting demands, which were not 
amenable to his personal control. 


CONCLUSIONS 


Such, in brief, was the situation 
which this method of investigation 
disclosed. In conclusion, some of the 
significances of this study may be 
pointed out. These statements apply 
specifically to this one group and are 
not to be regarded as generalizations. 
It is possible, however, that they do 
apply wherever the condition called 
restriction of output exists and, as 
Mr. Mathewson’s work shows, that 
condition seems to be quite wide- 
spread. The conclusions follow. 

1. Output, for these operators, was 
one form of social behavior. This was 
attested to by the fact that their 
concept of a day’s work was for them a 
norm of conduct. As such as it was 
the chief integrating factor in this 
group. Furthermore, individual 
differences in average hourly output 
related more to the position the 
individual held in the group than to 
his capacity to perform. 

2. Given this type of situation, the 
supervisory hierarchy is not an ade- 
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quate method of control for all pur- 
poses. The foreman could not exercise 
intelligent control because the neces- 
sary facts were not communicated to 
him. The solution to this problem 
did not lie in improving supervision. 
Supervisory training is based upon the 
assumption that the supervisor is 
responsible for conditions which exist 
and that if he is sufficiently informed 
he can control them. This study 
suggests that there are, at least, 
limitations to what can be accom- 
plished in this way. The group chief 
was well trained, yet that did not 
enable him to solve all of his problems. 
The chief difficulties he encountered 
were beyond his control and seemed 
to inhere in the situation itself. 

3. It is clear that the problems 
encountered were not due to a logical 
insufficiency in the wage plan. Given 
the basic attitudes of this group, it is 
doubtful if any form of incentive 
could have succeeded. Wage plans 
assume that the worker is primarily 
motivated by economic interest and 
that he will act in a logical way. 
This study shows that social consider- 
ations outweighed economic ones and 
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that their actions were essentially 
non-logical. 

4. This study has some bearing 
upon the problem of vocational selec. 
tion, for it will be seen that insofar 
as the conditions herein described 
obtain, scientific selection and place- 
ment does not insure corresponding 
efficiency. 

5. Finally, the bearing of this study 
on problems of employee contentment 
needs to be emphasized. One of the 
workmen in this group was exceed- 
ingly discontended, not because of the 
job, the pay, the supervision, or the 
working conditions, but because of the 
constraint placed upon him by his 
fellow workmen. On the one hand, 
he was capable of turning out more 
work and wanted to do so, but he was 
restrained by thoughts of how his 
associates would regard him. This 
conflict of loyalties was also evident 
in the group chief’s situation. Whether 
to be loyal to his subordinates or to 
the management he represented was 8 
question which must have cost him a 
good deal in terms of worry and strain. 

See article elsewhere in this issue for 
further discussion of this study. 





The Personnel Research Federation; What 
It Is; What It Does 


By CuHar.es §. SLOCOMBE 


The following article has been prepared in response to numerous 
requests that the Personnel Journal publish a comprehensive out- 
line of the scope, past achievements, and future plans of the Per- 


sonnel Research Federation. 


Readers are referred also to an 


editorial, elsewhere in this issue, for information about plans for 
an expansion of the Federation and of the Personnel Journal, to 
render more service in answering present-day perplexing questions 


about human relations. 


HE Personnel Research Federa- 
2 i was created in 1921 on the 

initiative of the Engineering 
Foundation and the National Research 
Council. It is a co-operative federa- 
tion of industrial and commercial 
companies, trade and technical asso- 
ciations, research institutions, govern- 
mental establishments, social agencies, 
and individuals. Its objects are to 
aid business organizations, technical 
societies, research and educational in- 
stitutions, social agencies, and govern- 
mental establishes in the solution of 
problems of personnel; and to better 
the conditions and relations of men in 
their occupations. 

Officers of the Federation are C. G. 
Stoll, president; Howard Coonley, 
Harvey N. Davis, and John H. Goss, 
vice presidents; W. A. Griffin, secre- 
tary; and Beardsley Ruml, treasurer. 
Mr. Stoll is vice president of the 
Western Electric Company; Mr. 
Coonley, president of the Walworth 
Manufacturing Company: Dr. Davis, 
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president of Stevens Institute of Tech- 
nology; Mr. Goss, vice president of 
the Scoville Manufacturing Company; 
Mr. Griffin, assistant vice president of 
the American Telephone and Tele- 
graph Company; and Mr. Ruml, 
treasurer of R. H. Macy & Co. 

The head office of the Personnel 
Research Federation is in the Engineer- 
ing Societies’ Building at 29 West 
39th St., New York City. 


WHAT THE FEDERATION HAS DONE: 
SOME STUDIES 


The Federation has long experience 
in advising companies on policies and 


practices. It has wide contacts with 
investigations conducted in industrial 
and commercial companies, govern- 
mental departments and in the univer- 
sities. It can enlist the services of 
research workers in personnel subjects 
and in their industrial applications. 

Studies in different fields include 
the following. 
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Employer-employee relations 


1. The effect of company policies on 
employees. A paper mill wished to 
enter into individual contracts with 
employees guaranteering full-time em- 
ployment to those of more than five 
years service, and requiring com- 
pliance with rules of the company. 
A Strike followed introduction of the 
plan but was settled. After the plan 
had been operating some years, the 
Personnel Research Federation made 
a complete study of what the em- 
ployees thought of the plan, the 
number who objected to it, and how it 
had affected the loyalty of employees. 

2. Why strikers strike. During the 
New Bedford textile strike a study was 
made to see how much the strikers 
understood of the reasons for striking, 
what they |’ought of the Union and 
how well vey understood the policy 
of mill management. 

3. Employee relations and efficiency. 
The Federation investigated in manu- 
facturing plants the personal relations 
of worker to worker, and worker to 
supervisor, that interfere with efficient 
production and developed ways of 
clearing up situations in which there 
is restriction of output. 

4. Supervisory training for improved 
employee relations. A program of su- 
pervisory training by both direct meth- 
ods and conferences was planned and 
conducted for improving public rela- 
tions and employee relations. 


Technical personnel methods 


5. Promotion and transfer of super- 
visors. In connection with a company 
reorganization of operating depart- 
ments the Federation made job analy- 
ses of each supervisor’s job, rated 
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each man for his abilities, and put over 
smoothly the tranfer and promotion of 
100 supervisors. 

6. Subjects on which members have 
been advised: (a) Standards of output 
on factory jobs. (6) Variations in 
output as affected by length of rest- 
period, method of wage payment, ete. 
(c) Management partnership plan. 
(d) Study of the progress of 4,000 
graduates of engineering schools and 
colleges in a company. (e) Methods 
of selection of tool-makers. (f) Se 
lection and training of technical ap- 
prentices. (g) Selection and training 
of sales managers. (h) Improvement 
of employment office methods. (i) 
Use of medical data in safety work. 

7. Organization of a federal depart- 
ment. The policy, methods of collec- 
tion, reliability and usefulness of in- 
formation of a Federal Bureau was 
surveyed; its relation to other Federal 
Departments, State bureaus and pri- 
vate industry studied and recommen- 
dations made for reorganization of 
functions and personnel. 


Safety 


8. Accident prevention. An accident 
prevention program based on em- 
ployee selection and training was 
developed and directed for a company 
operating buses, street cars, and sub- 
ways in a metropolitan area. Exten- 
sive adjustments were made without 
discharges and hundreds of thousands 
of dollars saved. 

9. A similar program was organized 
for a company with small groupsof 
employees scattered over a wide area, 
where employer-employee _ relations 
were different and there was no orgal- 
ized training or supervision. 
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10. Merit rating on accident experi- 
ence record. The Federation made 
statistical study of the accident experi- 
ence and claim records of automobile 
drivers for a group of casualty insur- 
ance companies, and developed a plan 
for merit rating. 

11. Automobile safety. Safety in re- 
lation to automobile body construc- 
tion, the incidence and frequency of 
skidding, and the effect of driver 
seating position on reaction time for 
brake application have been the sub- 
ject matter of these studies. 


Security 


12. Job opportunities in New York 
City. A survey was made of the pres- 
ent and future opportunities for em- 
ployment in 50 industries; also of the 
related industries to which workers 
might transfer if their own industries 
were declining. 

13. Occupational distribution in the 
United States. A study was made of 
the changes in occupational distribu- 
tion of the 50 million workers of the 
United States, and of beginning ages, 
length of service and retiring ages to 
determine labor supply required by 
major industries. 

14. Knowledge of occupations in 
United States. For President’s Com- 
mittee on Social Security the Federa- 
tion surveyed all studies of occupations 
to aid the Committee’s attempt to find 
the ratio of employment to industrial 
activity, and the changes in this ratio 
that technological changes cause. 

15. Morale of the unemployed. The 
Federation studied the breakdown of 
independence of attitude and the 
growth of radicalism among the unem- 
ployed and showed that even in a con- 
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servative profession such as engineer- 
ing, long unemployment has a serious 
effect. 


HOW THE FEDERATION HELPS ITS 
MEMBERS 


Business executives are being faced 
with constantly arising problems in 
employer-employee relations and in 
working conditions vitally affecting all 
business. Upon stable relations de- 
pend production schedules, fulfillment 
of contracts, . profits and peaceful 
public relations. 

Through the Personnel Research 
Federation they develop greater com- 
munity of their common interests and 
profitably impart their knowledge to 
one another and learn of new ideas 
in personnel methods and employee 
relations. The Federation is prepared 
to assist members in the following 
ways. 


1. Plan and conduct open or closed 
conferences of executives within 
companies or of industries. 

2. Appraise and report the experience 
of other companies or industries 
on any subject. 

3. Collect and summarize experiences 
as recorded in magazines, books 
and reports. 

4. Conduct such further investigations, 
inquiries or studies as may be 
necessary for the solution of a 
problem. 

5. Publish a magazine. 

. Publish special reports. 

7. Maintain a staff for consultation, 
advice and reference. 


oO 


Financial support 


Support for the Federation comes 
from four major sources: 


1. Company members who pay dues 
of $100 a year. 
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2. Sustaining members contributing 
$100 or more a year. 

3. Special appropriations from founda- 
tions and institutions for the 
promotion and conduct of special 
studies. 

4. Fees from company members for 
special services. 


Inquiries are welcomed 


The Federation welcomes inquiries, 
and will gladly answer questions and 
send such information as: 


(a) Subjects on which the Federation 
can help a company. 

(b) Fuller descriptions of the results of 
past studies mentioned above. 

(c) Plans for industrial relations con- 
ferences. 

(d) List of books and magazines articles 
on personnel subjects prepared 
by the Federation. 

(e) Report of proceedings of Federation 
Conference on Employee rela- 
tions held in January 1935. 

(f) Further details of the services the 
Federation renders its members. 


Companies that have used the fed- 
eration’s services include Western 
Electric Company, American Tele- 
phone and Telegraph Company, 
Boston Elevated Railway, Eastern 
Massachusetts Railway Company, 
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Walworth Company, Scovill Manv- 
facturing Company, Eastman Kodak 
Company, Dennison Company, Col- 
gate Company, White Motor Com- 
pany, Cudahy Brothers, National 
Bureau of Casualty and Surety 
Underwriters, Erwin Wasey and Com- 
pany, National Restaurant Association, 

Institutions that have sponsored 
special studies include The Engineer- 
ing Foundation, Rubel Foundation, 
Carnegie Corporation, Social Science 
Research Council, National Advisory 
Council on Radio in Education. 

Colleges and universities that have 
been affiliated with the federation are 
Brown University, Carnegie Institute 
of Technology, Chicago University, 
Columbia University, Dartmouth Col- 
lege, Harvard University: Graduate 
School of Business, Massachusetts In- 
stitute of Technology, New York 
University, Northwestern University, 
Pennsylvania University, Princeton 
University, Purdue University, Stan- 
ford University, Stevens Institute of 
Technology, University of Michigan, 
University of Pittsburgh: Research 
Bureau for Retail Training, Yale Uni- 
versity. 





Overcoming Time-Study Fear 


By Cuarues E. Bepaux, President International Bedaux Company 


Drawing on his experience in many lands, Mr. Bedauz, efficiency 
engineer, tells how to convince workers a study of their motions 1s 


to their own best interest. 


HE factor most susceptible to 
ie: Employer-Employee re- 

lations is the one of pay. To 
labor the most important consid- 
erations in the relationship are: First, 
the purchasing value of its work; 
second, the degree of permanency of 
this purchasing value; and third, the 
effect the quantities produced under 
this value may have on the number 
employed. 

Anything that is thought likely to 
endanger the favorable position of 
these three points is naturally looked 
upon with suspicion and quickly op- 
posed by labor. 

To the operator time and motion 
study, standard setting, rate setting 
are management activities that are 
susceptible to affect the three points 
of individual and group security and 
ample proof must be given that the 
safety of those three points will be 
carefully safeguarded before an ade- 
quate labor cooperation can be ex- 
pected. 

Too often the proportions of an in- 
crease in production due to tech- 
nological improvement is estimated by 
Management in a haphazard super- 
ficial way. The unfortunate result is 
that with exceptions that are only too 


few labor believes that a demand for a 
production increase whether caused by 
technological improvement or not 
means another demand later on if the 
first one is not resisted. 

To correct this impression manage- 
ment must agree to make a request for 
a production increase only after the 
justice of the change is proven by 
actual measurement and with the 
guarantee that no other request for an 
increase on that operation will ever 
be made unless justified by a further 
technological improvement. 

What I am going to say must not be 
taken as an indication that I am blind 
to or unappreciative of the remarkable 
cooperation consulting engineers have 
enjoyed at the hands of labor all over 
the world. I am aware of this co- 
operation and for it we are grateful, 
but we do know that we have had to 
work and work hard for it. In every 
place we have had to prove our case 
and whenever, for whatever cause, we 
have tried to push forward faster than 
we could prove, we have failed. 

This being understood, what I want 
to say is that when it is not properly 
informed and its cooperation not se- 
cured labor considers time study men 
and rate setters as agents of manage- 
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ment who are likely to endanger the 
three main points of security, that 
the less these agents are told or shown 
the higher the pay is likely to be, and 
if the pay is to remain constant the 
lesser will be the task for the pay 
received. 


LEADS TO DISTRUST 


To the average operator the making 
of a time study on the factory floor 
means the beginning of a somewhat 
mysterious process out of which will 
come an additional demand on his 
God given natural income, his daily 
renew 2d physical strength. Not with- 
out exception but too often his in- 
stinctive reaction is one of strain, dis- 
trust and occasionally distress. 

We need not consider the profes- 
sional opposition to time study prac- 
ticed by those who thrive on the act of 
opposition rather than on its results, 
but let us consider the sincere and 
justified objections, they deserve ser- 
ious attention. 

As it is generally done, a time and 
motion study on the factory floor 
requires the recording of ten or more 
cycles of the operation to ascertain 
the relative value of each element of 
motion. This requires a time during 
which the operator, if uninformed, 
feels himself under an observation, 
the result of which may work to his 
detriment. The realization of being 
watched and the thought of the possi- 
ble adverse consequences of a 
mysterious process in which he has no 
part causes him to object and labor 
under strain. 

This, however, does not happen 
when labor has been convinced of the 
advantage of a study made to allow 
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the setting of effort values that will 
give him greater security. In that 
case the operator invariably ¢o- 
operates. 

When labor remains unconvinced I 
have noticed that girls are more likely 
to object than men. It is probably 
because being more nervous the reac- 
tion is more marked with them. 
Whatever the cause, I do believe that 
being watched and analyzed at work, 
whether man or woman, does exercise 
in varying degrees a nervous strain. 

Employer-Employee relations will 
be improved by reducing very ma- 
terially the time of the study on the 
factory floor through the taking down 
of only one cycle of the operation and 
giving the operator the opportunity 
to convince himself afterwards of the 
fairness of the analysis and of the work 
value resulting from it. This reduces 
the strain and removes the mystery. 
To proceed in this manner is now 
possible with the Motion Picture 
Measurement System. In this system 
a special motion picture camera with 
an automatic timing device is set up 
on the factory floor. Pictures are then 
taken of an employee at work. 

The time element being contained 
in the film itself, each frame or picture 
being exactly one thousandth of a 
minute, the breaking down into motion 
elements is done from the film by the 
simple reading of the frame count for 
each motion. 

In usual studies the factory operator 
may think that some motions have 
been overlooked or deliberately omit- 
ted or that an error has been made in 
reading the time. This source of ob- 
jection is removed as the camera eye 
and the electrical timing cannot make 
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a mistake. All motion elements and 
their time value are recorded on the 
film and must therefore be considered. 

The operator in the usual method of 
rate setting from time study may argue 
that the speed asked of him is un- 
reasonably greater than the one he put 
forth while studied. This possible 
source of disagreement is here dis- 
posed of as the exact speed of the 
operator is reproduced at will through 
the projector. 

The operator may feel abused be- 
cause a standard, the fairness of which 
he challenges, bears on an operation 
that is no longer in manufacture and 
cannot be checked. Under our new 
system the operation can be reen- 
acted at any time even though no 
longer in manufacture. 


TRUE FACTS SHOWN 


In the case of technological improve- 
ment, the increased production asked 
may be considered by labor as unfair. 
Many serious labor troubles have 
started over this sort of argument, but 
with the Loop System, the difference 
in the number of frames in the loop 
taken before the process betterment 
and in the one taken after shows the 
true time value of the improvement 
made and sets automatically the in- 
creased production expected. 

The operator may question the 
capability of the rate setter to rate 
properly, yet it would be difficult and 
unwise to have a cumbersome group 
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of men study the same operation on the 
factory floor, but if a number of quali- 
fied men acting as a group study the 
operation through the loop running at 
varying but always known speeds over 
and over again until every motion is 
analyzed and properly valued, then 
the operator is more likely to consider 
himself fairly treated and satisfied. 

If in addition to the above safe- 
guards the standard or ““‘B” Value once 
set is guaranteed against any change 
not supported by technological im- 
provement and the hourly rate of pay 
is guaranteed against any decrease that 
is not applied to the entire plant and 
justified by trade or economic condi- 
tions, than labor may feel reasonably 
secure in the preservation of Point 
One and Point Two. The individual 
operator may then produce all he can. 
There is one more point and it is Point 
Three. The operator may feel that 
in producing all he can he deprives 
his fellow worker of a job. If he does, 
on the main he is wrong. In doing 
his utmost, in the long run he helps 
his fellow man by reducing for him 
the burden of purchase, though it is 
true that during the period of tran- 
sition he may cause his neighbor to 
lose his position. To take care of the 
unemployed during the transition 
period is clearly the duty of the true 
beneficiary, the community as a whole. 
The nation is aware of this respon- 
sibility. Labor will soon be given 
protection on Point Three. 





Twisting Relief Rules 


By Harotp D. LasswELL AND GaBRIEL ALMOND, University of Chicago 


Deviations from rules by different relief aides assigned to interview 
complaining clients are described, and causes of the deviations 
analyzed. Lasswell and Almond report here onaresearch of interest 
to all who must promulgate regulations for subordinates to follow. 


scrupulous rigidity, and not 
plasticity. Some are stimulated 
by bold and demanding behavior to 
misapply rules and_ discriminate 
against, or in favor of, the other 
person. Others are susceptible to flat- 
tery, or over-react against efforts to 
cutry favor with them. Some over- 
ride the submissive; others go out of 
their way to indulge the meek. 
Rules are one of the principal de- 
vices of control in business, govern- 
ment, and general administration. It 
is common experience that the rela- 
tionship between the phraseology of a 
rule and its application is subject to 
many influences. If the wording is 
ambiguous, differences in application 
will arise from varying constructions 
put upon the words. If bribery or 
intimidation occurs, an administrative 
staff may bend the rules to personal 
profit. If certain philosophies of ad- 
ministration prevail, rules may be 
twisted for the benefit of or against 
the “under dog.” It is universally 
conceded that many discrepancies be- 
tween rule and act originate in the 
unconscious interplay of personalities. 
Is it possible to discover the relative 
importance of “unconscious” or 


rt officials apply rules with 


“broader personality factors” in the 
relation of salesman and customer, 
foreman and worker, official and client, 
and in some degree to remove them 
from the realm of hunch to the realm 
of fact? Then there would be an 
adequate basis for practical psycho- 
therapy in the daily practice of ad- 
ministration. 

This paper reports a study of the 
relationship between rules and rule 
application in an administrative situa- 
tion which was sufficiently simple to 
expose the unconscious personality 
factors. 

Clients on public relief in many dis- 
tricts in the city of Chicago in 1932-33 
were expected to make complaints in 
person at the complaint desk which 
was maintained at district headquar- 
ters. Complaint aides decided 
whether the request entitled the client 
to wait to see his case-worker per- 
sonally. The judgment of the com- 
plaint aides at the Halsted office where 
this investigation was conducted was 
supposed to be guided by a very ex- 
plicit code of rules which defined the 
nature of requests which would entitle 
the client to see his case-worker. A 
certain number of days of delay in food 
or coal orders merited waiting, as did 
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health emergencies and -final eviction 
notices. Many clients came to the 
office on appointment, or for routine 
“waiting,’ such as for street car 
tokens, tickets for the purchase of ice, 
or for correction in orders. With 
these excéptions, all requests were to 
be delivered to the case-worker in the 
form of a written message and the 
client sent home. 

It will be seen that the definiteness 
of these rules practically eliminated 
the possibility of deviations arising 
from uncertainties about the meaning 
of words. 

Certain possible sources of devia- 
tion between official act and rule can 
be dismissed as of small importance in 
this relief client—complaint aide rela- 
tionship. Intimidation, bribery or 
philosophy of administration were not 
significantly operative. This state- 
ment rests upon the testimony of those 
who were in constant and intimate 
contact with the particular aides 
during the observational period. 

With these possible sources of de- 
viation minimized, resulting discrep- 
ancies between rule and act can be 
mainly attributed to that broad cate- 
gory of influences called unconscious 
personality factors. It was decided 
to note the ways in which clients ap- 
proached the complaint aides in 
making their requests, and by con- 
necting this with departures from rules 
to detect the magnitude of the effect 
of different approaches upon various 
administrators. 


CLASSIFYING BEHAVIOR 


The complaint aides agreed upon a 
list of adjectives to characterize the 
various degrees of behavior exhibited 
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by the clients in making their requests. 
“‘Non-aggressive” behavior was “re- 
questing,” “pleading and complain- 
ing,” “formal and _. reserved,” 
“submissive,” “confused,” ‘“compul- 
sive,” or “‘insistent.”” Aggressive be- 
havior was described as_ active 
“demanding,” “threatening,” ‘arro- 
gant,’ and “clear cut and concise;” 
or as passive, ‘wise cracking,” or “cur- 
ries favor.”’ It was considered to act 
as a strong stimulus upon the per- 
sonality of the other to comply with 
or to reject a request. Non-aggres- 
sive approaches lack intense impact 
upon the personality of the other; 
they arouse indifference. The aggres- 
sives impinge decisively upon person- 
alities they touch, impelling them to 
do something—favorable or unfavor- 
able—for the persons concerned. The 
distinction between aggressive and 
non-aggressive approaches is made in 
terms of the conscious appraisal of the 
administrators affected. This act of 
appraising the impact of the person- 
ality of the other is not to be confused 
with the act of indulging or denying 
the request. It is precisely the spread 
between this initial estimate and the 
final official act which constitutes a 
significant difference. 

The complaint aide noted the be- 
havior of the client on the slip which 
was used to record the request and its 
disposition. The aides who kept these 
records over a six months’ period were 
experienced workers. Reliability was 
checked by having one of the aides 
observe the behavior of the clients 
toward the other aides, and by com- 
paring his notations with those of the 
aides in question. The results showed 
practical agreement on the broad 
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categories of “aggressive” or “non- 
aggressive.” . 

It was not certain at the beginning 
that the method used would be suffi- 
ciently refined to disclose significant 
differences in the behavior of the com- 
plaint aides. But striking divergences 
did in fact emerge. These will be dis- 
cussed in three cases on which data are 
unusually complete. Aide 1 departed 
from the rules to favor those who made 
non-aggressive approaches, but aides 
2 and 3 gave less than the rules called 
for, to those who made such ap- 
proaches. 

This comes out very clearly in the 
analysis of the contacts between 200 
relief clients and these complaint aides. 
These 200 clients made requests of 
the three complaint aides 1, 2 and 3 
exactly 1,012 times. 432 of these 
contacts were with Aide 1, 273 with 
Aide 2, 307 with Aide 3. 

Aide 1 was approached submissively 
86 per cent of the time. On 21 per 
cent of these occasions, he departed 
from the rules. Detailed analysis of 
the total number of instances in which 
he deviated from the rules when non- 
aggressively approached shows that in 
the overwhelming number of cases, 
the clients got the benefit of the 
deviation. Thus in 87 per cent of the 
instances of departure from rules, 
Aide 1 permitted individuals to wait to 
see the case worker in contravention of 
the regulations. 

On the other hand, when con- 
fronted by aggressive behavior by 
clients, Aide 1 showed a pronounced 
inclination to discriminate against 
them. The result was unfavorable to 
the client 78 per cent of the time. 

A tendency of almost equal strength 








in the opposite direction appears when 
the records of Aides 2 and 3 are 
closely examined. If they deviated 
from the letter of the rule when non- 
aggressively approached, the appli- 
cant lost rather than gained. Aide 2 
discriminated against them 80 per 
cent of these occasions, and Aide 3 
discriminated against them 72 per 
cent. 


RESPONSE TO AGGRESSIVENESS 


Their responses to active aggressive 
behavior is a little different. With 
Aide 3, 62 per cent of deviations 
worked to the disadvantage of the 
client. Aide 2, on the other hand, 
was evidently somewhat submissive, 
since 67 per cent of her deviations 
from rules were favorable to the 
aggressive client. This, it will be re- 
called, is the reverse of her reaction 
to submissiveness. 

When confronted by passively ag- 
gressive behavior Aide 1 is paired 
with Aide 2 and both contrast with 
Aide 3. In 75 per cent of the in- 
stances in which Aide 1 deviated 
from rule, the passively aggressive 
client benefitted. This holds in 60 
per cent of similar instances for Aide 
2. Aide 3 shows no significant tend- 
ency to favor the one or the other, 
the percentages being 48 favorable, 
52 unfavorable. 

The foregoing results distinguish 
rather clearly between forms of be- 
havior in administrative situations. 
Aide 1-discriminated in favor of those 
who approached him submissively and 
discriminated against those who were 
actively aggressive. Aide 2 favored 
those who were aggressive, and de- 
prived those who were non-aggressive. 

















Aide 3 discriminated against sub- 
missive approaches, and showed no 
particular sensitiveness to passive ag- 


gression. 
II 


Such variations in rule application 
are no doubt typical of many admin- 
istrative situations, and it seems prob- 
able that self-awareness among ad- 
ministrators can be fostered by records 
of this type. 

Yet another aspect of the matter is 
of general interest. Who are these 
administrators who behave like Aides 
1, 2 and 3? Can we specify some. of 
the antecedent characteristics which 
predispose to behavior of each kind? 

Behavior in any setting is partly 
predictable if the past experience of 
the participants with prominent fea- 
tures of the present situation are 
known. In the administrative situa- 
tion just described, the rules stand 
for constituted authority, and the 
official is expected to identify himself 
with this authority, and to conform to 
its prescriptions. The administrator 
who departs from the rules for the 
benefit of the client is himself assertive 
against authority. If he departs from 
the rules to discriminate against the 
client, he aggrandizes authority. 

The clearest case of anti-authori- 
tarian liberality fm the application of 
Tules is that of \Aide 1, who indulged 
those who displayed submissive ap- 
proaches. The roots of his attitude 
were found to be deeply embedded in 
his relationship to authority in his 
family circle. He was a young man 
of 23. It was learned that his early 
family relationship was marred by 
frequent and violent quarrels between 
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his parents, who were otherwise con- 
genial and indulgent. Under these 
circumstances, he was unable to rely 
upon the emotional stability and in- 
dulgence of the environment. Very 
much attached to his parents, he did 
not express his resentments directly, 
neither did he completely repress his 
hatred of authority. He became con- 
ciliatory and diplomatic, endured inner 
discomfort and suffering, and became 
notably gentle and kind in dealing 
with all whom he fancied to be in 
trouble. Here was the basis of the 
relatively extreme sensitiveness which 
was exhibited in ignoring the rules 
for the benefit of non-aggressive 
clients. 

His masochistic tendency and crav- 
ing for affectionate indulgence made 
him susceptible to good-humoured 
wheedling and to similar passive ap- 
proaches. 

His discrimination against those who 
approached him aggressively is not at 
first sight consistent with the con- 
ciliatory pattern which has been de- 
scribed as typical of his approach to 
people. In the home and in all pro- 
fessional and social connections he 
was genial and detached, and was often 
known to be imposed upon by more 
aggressive natures. However, this 
was not the whole story. It appears 
that the enduring of discomfort was 
but the initial phase, and that this 
was followed by over-reactive efforts 
to escape from disagreeable situations. 
During his early days in the service, 
he was no doubt intimidated by the 
bolder approaches. As he became 
aware of his own tendency to take 
passive réles in dealing with assertive 
people, he sought to escape from this 
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passivity. His discrimination against 
aggressive clients is his second phase 
of adjustment to the situation con- 
fronting him. 


OVERSHADOWED BY SISTER 


Aide 2 had a stable and dependable 
relationship to her parents, but as a 
child she had been somewhat over- 
shadowed by the physical attractive- 
ness of a sister. The resulting resent- 
ment was not directly expressed, since 
she was attached to the sister and to 
the code of conduct sponsored by her 
parents. The evidence suggests that 
most of her hostility against the dis- 
appointing features of her family life 
was successfully repressed, although 
some mild difficulties of adjustment 
persisted. We noticed how she dis- 
criminated somewhat in favor of those 
who flattered or “kidded” her; this 
suggests a strong craving for the 
affectionate attention which was to 
some extent denied in her family, 
owing to the attractiveness of the 
sister. Intimate knowledge of her 
reactions showed that she had moods 
of depression attended by reveries of 
self-pity. This tendency to devalue 
the self led to some suspicion of those 
who made advances toward her; it 
was noticed that she frequently com- 
plained of those who tried to curry 
favor. Special tabulations of her ad- 
ministrative behavior showed, in con- 
trast to Aides 1 and 3, that she was 
very unstable in dealing with passive 
approaches, often becoming suspicious 
and discriminating against those whom 
she at first indulged. 

Perhaps the comparative ease with 
which Aide 2 accepted authority in 
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the home had something to do with 
her failure to project upon others such 
discomforts as she experienced. (We 
find no special indulgence of the non- 
aggressive, as with Aide 1, and no evi- 
dence of striking sensitiveness to the 
needs of others. Her connection with 
the relief service was considered by 
her to be temporary, and she looked 
forward to a business rather than a 
professional career.) There were, to 
be sure, slight traces of over-scrupu- 
lousness about what was expected of 
her. Thus in one administrative 
shake-up, another aide thought he 
had some authority over her. She 
resisted this firmly, but when it was 
clear that the new rules made this 
provision, she wholeheartedly accepted 
the situation. But when the demands 
of the regulations and the demands 
of the applicant were conflicting, she 
yielded to the more immediate and 
insistent; hence her deviations in favor 
of active aggressive conduct. 

Aide 3 was a young woman of 24, 
brought up in a stable emotional en- 
vironment and was a general favorite 
because of her physical beauty. Since 
her emotional development was un- 
warped, she took for granted the 
flattery and appreciation which was 
given to her by the environment, 
treated it casually, and was not much 
influenced by it, as confirmed by her 
reactions in the administrative situa- 
tion. 

Her counter-assertiveness in dealing 
with aggression had a very different 
basis from that of Aide 1. She was 
directly expressing her annoyance at 
being deprived of her customary in- 
dulgence. 
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III 


This study of rules and their appli- 
cation corroborates the impressions 
of common sense, that personalities 
differ widely in their response to the 
same manner of approach. The data 
bring out quite vividly what is meant 
by the play of unconscious motives 
and past experiences in determining 
conduct. Observational methods of 
the type used here can be employed to 
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promote self-knowledge among ad- 
ministrators of all kinds disclosing the 
effect of hitherto unnoted biasses 
upon action. The source of these 
components of behavior can be sought 
in the earlier history of the person. 
Hence it is possible to lay the 
foundation for more impartial admin- 
istration of rules, or at least for 
administration which, if not impartial, 
has frankly and not inadvertently 
rejected the ideal of impartiality. 








Matching Abilities to Jobs 


By E. G. WiLuiaMson AND J. G. DaRLEy, University of Minnesota 


Even in the face of depression conditions, the authors conclude, 
high school students continue to choose vocations of their dreams, 
rather than those in which they can succeed. 


NE of the basic objectives in 
() vocational guidance is the 

alignment of occupational 
choices in terms of aptitudes, abilities, 
and interests. Guidance workers 
claim to assist students in choosing 
that vocation or occupational field 
wherein the student’s level of ability 
will make for success. This method- 
ology is characterized as the matching 
of abilities possessed by a student 
with those required in the particular 
occupation holding interest for that 
student.! 

Certain economic and _ industrial 
conditions, however, may complicate, 
impede, and sometimes even block this 
matching procedure as an effective 
technique in guidance. Koepke? has 
shown that certain industries are not 
organized at present to utilize or need a 
high level of mechanical ability. 
Bingham has shown the same fact by 


1Earle, F. M., Psychology and the 
Choice of a Career, London, Methuen and 
Co., 1933. Alexander, William P., Research 
in Guidance. A Theoretical Basis. Occu- 
pations, The Vocational Guidance Maga- 
zine, 1934, Vol. 12, No. 8, Apr. pp. 75-91. 

2 Koepke, C. A., A Job Analysis of Plants 
in Minnesota, Publications of the Employ- 
ment Stabilization Research Institute, 
Vol. II, No. 8, University of Minnesota 
Press. June, 1934. 

? Bingham, W. V., Abilities and Occupa- 


superimposing the curve for the dis- 
tribution of mechanical ability upon 
the curve of that ability as needed in 
present-day industry. There are more 
jobs utilizing average or low ability 
than there are people with corre- 
sponding levels of mechanical ability. 
Conversely there are more people with 
a superior level of this ability than 
there are jobs requiring such a level. 
On the basis of this present organiza- 
tion of industry, there is a serious 
discrepancy between the level of 
abilities available and those actually 
needed. 

The process of matching the abilities 
of the student with the requirements 
of the job is further complicated by 
the capacity of the public to pay for 
professional services it needs. This 
aspect of the problem has been ex- 
pounded with reference to medical 
occupations by the recent Committee 
on Cost of Medical Care.‘ 

If one considers, for example, the 





tional Opportunities, Abstract in Proceed- 
ings of the Forty-first Annual Meeting of 
the American Psychological Association, 
Psychological Bulletin, Vol. 30, No. 9, 
Nov. 1933, p. 732. 

‘ Publications of the Committee on Cost 
of Medical Care, No. 22, University of 
Chicago Press, 1933. Fundamentals of 
Good Medical Care, by Lee, R. I. and Jones, 
L. W:, pp. 125-127. 
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need of the public for dental services, 
there are indications that the present 
56 dentists per 100,000 population 
cannot provide adequate care; between 
99 and 179 are needed. But, in terms 
of capacity to pay, these 56 per 
100,000 may represent overcrowding. 
It is suggested that this discrepancy 
between the present supply and the 
estimated number required cannot be 
adjusted until dental costs are reduced. 
Obviously, vocational counselors, hav- 
ing no control over these basic eco- 
nomic conditions, are impeded in their 
attempts to help students plan occu- 
pational careers which will utilize 
their abilities in return for a fair 
remuneration. To what extent can 


counselors encourage students to pre- 
pare for dentistry in view of this 
disparity between capacity to pay, 
and dental needs? Should one say 
that “there is always room for a good 


man”? 

For very few occupations and profes- 
sions are there reliable data regarding 
the number of needed workers to 
replace those superannuated, perma- 
nently disabled, or retired for other 
reasons. Many guidance workers 
oversimplify this problem by taking 
U. S. census data as indicating the 
number of available jobs and needed 
replacements. These census data are 
indispensable for interpreting trends 
in occupational distribution and for 
indications of the extent and types of 
employed workers, but they yield no 
indices of the number and kind of 
workers needed by industry, business 
and the professions. 

The fourth problem confronting the 
college guidance worker is the fact that 
the students counseled are, for the 
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most part, at the beginning of a train- 
ing period to last from two to eight 
years. Suppose the counselor diag- 
noses the student’s ability adequately 
and gives advice on the basis of such 
data, what assurance can he give that 
society will either demand or reward 
the student’s services after the long 
training period has been completed? 
This is one of the questions which 
students and parents ask most per- 
sistently today. Can society organize 
or plan industry, business, and the 
professions so as to absorb students 
who possess abilities needed for socially 
beneficial work in these occupations? 

Some counselors do attempt a solu- 
tion of the problem of these economic 
restrictions by enlightening students, 
stimulating basic research and educat- 
ing the public to an understanding. 
The purpose of these workers is to 
bring about a solution through agitat- 
ing for a public demand for planning in 
employment needs, financial incomes, 
and occupational trends. Still other 
counselors agitate for a frank realiza- 
tion of the probability of continued 
oversupply of labor in all occupations 
and the consequent postponement of 
the age at which youth enters upon 
its vocational career. Some advocates 
of this solution propose that students 
be kept in school longer and that this 
additional period be given over to 
training in citizenship and intelligent 
understanding of present-day tech- 
nology, problems of government, and 
appreciation of cultural values. There 
is, of course, some danger of resigna- 
tion when youth is told that the days 
of overnight success are gone, never to 
return, and that subsequent genera- 
tions must adjust to the expectation 
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of permanently curtailed financial 
incomes. If this condition does obtain, 
then vigorous attempts must be made 
to cultivate new values to replace the 
old ones of Croesus. Such an ambi- 
tious undertaking is tremendously 
intriguing and indeed may cut the 
Gordian knot. Certainly this at- 
tempted solution, issuing in the new 
general college movement in higher 
education, has been received enthu- 
siastically. 


VERSATILITY A SOLUTION? 


One other solution has been pro- 
posed. It is epitomized in the familiar 
word, ‘“versatility.”” The pliability 
of the human nervous system must be 
re-emphasized and students taught 
to make at least two strings for their 
bow. Koepke proposes this as one 
solution of the problems growing out 
of technological improvements in in- 
dustry. Those who counsel students 
would agree that vocational choices 
today are too rigid and too specialized 
in view of the facts of technological 
changes and the distribution of abili- 
ties and interests. Many students 
and many counselors seem to think 
that each human being inherits the 
ability to do only one type of activity. 
Too little significance has been at- 
tached to the facts of occupational 
shifting of college graduates. John- 
son® has shown that graduates of one 
type of professional training actually 
do shift to another field of work with 
subsequent success. This fact would 
argue for commonality of training 
values in different curricula, for poten- 

5 Johnson, Palmer, Aspects of Land 


Grant College Education, University of 
Minnesota Press, 1934, June. 
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tial versatility among students, and, 
therefore, for less rigid occupational 
choices. But, of course, versatility 
has its own limitations in the form of 
distribution of abilities and in the 
amount of time available for training. 
Not everyone can or should train in 
medicine for the contingency of unem- 
ployment in engineering, assuming the 
latter to be a student’s first choice, 
Of course, this reductio ad absurdum 
is not the basic idea of the principle 
of versatility, although many of its 
advocates fail to delimit the applica- 
bility of the general principle. 

Since vocational counselors have 
little or no direct control over basic 
economic problems limiting placement 
possibilities, it would seem advisable 
for them to direct their efforts to the 
more immediate problem facing stu- 
dents, namely guidance in the selection 
of vocational training consonant with 
diagnosed aptitudes and interests. 

Counselors are handicapped in their 
attempts to base their advice upon 
meaningful scores because most apti- 
tudes have not yet been calibrated for 
occupations, but there is one ability 
for which averages have been estab- 
lished, namely, occupational intelli- 
gence. 

Classification of workers in various 
occupations according to the level of 
intelligence they possess, reveals 4 
fairly definite occupational hierarchy 
with considerable overlapping among 
groups. The fact that men in the 
professions have, as a group, a high 
level of intelligence, indicates that 
students who choose a profession for 4 
life work should possess a correspond- 
ingly high amount; this would seem 
to be the minimal qualification for 
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such a choice and the basis for a 
counselor’s approval of training for 
such a choice. 

This hierarchy of occupational intel- 
ligence was first demonstrated by 
Paterson’ in his analysis of Army 
Alpha data for white draft men in the 
World War. Barr’ later developed a 
refined scale for classification of occu- 
pations; Brussell* has recently revised 
the Barr scale. Brussel’s scale pro- 
vides a classification of occupations in 
the following categories according to 
level of occupational intelligence: 


Classification 


I. High professional and 
executive 


Illustrative occupations 
Engineer, editor, in- 
ventive genius, law- 
yer 
Accountant, bank offi- 
cial, dentist 
Building contractor, 
railroad clerk, master 
mechanic 
Lithographer, 
chanic, 
paperhanger 
Railroad fireman, hos- 
pital attendant 
Hostler, garbage col- 
lector, day laborer 


II. Lower professional and 
large business 

Ill. Technical, clerical, and 
supervisory 


IV. Skilled tradesmen and 
low clerical 


me- 
painter, 


V. Semi-skilled 


VI. Unskilled 


While recognizing the complexity of 
the work, one may yet expect effective 
guidance to result in a reasonably high 
correspondence between level of aca- 
demic intelligence and the occupa- 
tional level of vocational choices. Such 
an expectation is in line with the 


* Psychological Examining in the U. S. 
Army, Memoirs of the National Academy of 
Science, 1921, XV, Part III, Chap. 15, 
Intelligence Ratings of Occupational 
Groups, pp. 819-837. 

"Terman, L. M., Genetic Studies of 
Genius, I, Stanford University Press, 1925, 
pp. 66-72. 

* Brussell, E. S., A Revision of the Barr- 
Taussig Scale of Occupational Intelligence, 
M. A. Thesis, University of Minnesota 
Library, 1930. 
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report of Henmon and Holt® who 
found a fairly definite ‘hierarchical 
arrangement of occupations in relation 
to scholastic aptitude” for 16,350 
Wisconsin high school seniors gradu- 
ating in 1929. 

The present study is an attempt to 
discover the amount of this corre- 
spondence obtaining for the choices of 
high school seniors in Minnesota. 
Such an analysis should provide data 
for determination of the effectiveness 
of guidance in getting students to 
choose occupations requiring a level of 
intelligence comparable to that which 
they possess. After making allowance 
for the elimination from school of 
many students who are qualified for or 
desire to enter occupations in classes 
V and VI, one may reasonably expect 
an effective guidance program to 
result in a distribution of choices 
among the other classes in the scale. 
Conversely, an ineffective program 
might result in a preponderance of 
choices classified in the upper brackets, 
because of the tendency of youth to 
aspire for professional success at the 
highest possible level. 

The data for this study of occupa- 
tional choices were collected as part 
of the annual testing program of the 
Association of Minnesota Colleges 
conducted for high school seniors. 
Each senior was asked to state in his 
own words his choice of life work or 
type of occupation. The number of 


®*Henmon, V. A. C. and Holt, F. O., A 
Report on the Administration of Scholastic 
Aptitude Tests to 34,000 High School 
Seniors in Wisconsin in 1929 and 1930, 
Bulletin of the University of Wisconsin, 
Serial No. 1786, General Series, No. 1570, 
1931, June, pp. 36-39. 
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seniors involved in this program in 
1929 was 9,249, less than half the 


number in 1933. 


In Tables I and II the number and 
per cent of vocational choices classified 
by the Brussell Scale are presented 
separately for men and women seniors 


TABLE I 
Summary of the number and per cent of high school senior men in each year for each occu- 


choices. 


pational class for 1929 to 1933 inclusive 
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to 17.1 in 1933. Groups I and II 
account for 48 per cent in 1929 and 38 
per cent in 1933 of all men. 
this decrease indicates the beginning 
of a better distribution of vocational 
Yet even by 1933, the per- 
centage for group III, which includes 





Perhaps 












































1929 1930 1931 1932 1933 

BRUSSELL OCCUPATIONAL 
at —_— Percent — Percent — Percent —z Percent —_ Percent 
_ Shaan ere tt 1093 | 27.1 | 1340 | 23.4 | 1710 | 24.3 | 1826 | 22.9 | 1799 | 21.0 
RG hi slccvansasinecaieed 866 | 21.4 | 1552 | 27.0 | 1341 | 19.1 | 1563 | 19.6 | 1465 | 17.1 
eens nacre 373 | 9.2 | 1009 | 17.6 | 889 | 12.7 | 925 | 11.6 | 1005 | 11.7 
Se ee 169 | 4.2) 461 8.0 | 766) 10.9| 779 | 9.8) 856] 10.0 
I eee ee 17 | 0.4 33 | 0.6 52] 0.7 60; 0.8 77 | 0.9 
: : Seen eee a: @.3 12} 0.2 12 | 0.2 8; 0.1 7) e 
No choice given....... 1517 | 37.6 | 1329 | 23.2 | 2257 | 32.1 | 2798 | 35.2 | 3369 | 39.2 
Rpts 4038 {100.0 | 5736 |100.0 | 7027 |100.0 | 7959 |100.0 | 8578 |100.0 

TABLE II 


Summary of the number and per cent of high school senior women in each year for each occu- 


pational class for 1929 to 1933 inclusive 





BRUSSELL OCCUPATIONAL 
CLASS 


1929 


1930 


1931 


1932 


1933 








i Percent — Percent —_ Percent .¥ Percent — Percent 

ik WN ccwmacieanced 62; 1.2] 168) 2.6] 212); 2.2] 222); 2.1 176 | 1.6 
Ga sa ckcwnldwleaabeoen 2283 | 43.8 | 2540 | 39.9 | 3569 | 37.5 | 3937 | 37.5 | 3888 | 35.5 
AOL c txiaar dia « Gis-ae eta 1141 | 21.9 | 2255 | 35.5 | 3359 | 35.2 | 3252 | 30.9 | 3243 | 29.7 
Pe 19} 0.4] 243 3.8 179 19] 231 2.2| 321) 2.9 
EE rrr ey 2; 0.0 7| 0.1 11 0.1 11} 0.1 16 | 0.2 
ete Pactra cc oe Ree eee 0; 0.0 0; 0.0 2; 0.0 0; 0.0 0| 0.0 
No choice given....... 1704 | 32.7 | 1148 | 18.1 | 2203 | 23.1 | 2854 | 27.2 | 3291 | 30.1 
eee 5211 |100.0 | 6361 |100.0 | 9535 |100.0 |10507 |100.0 |10935 |100.0 



































of 1929, 1930, 1931, 1932, and 1933. 
The percentage of choices for men 
classified under group I remains rela- 
tively constant throughout the five- 
year period, being 27 per cent in 1929 
and 21 per cent in 1933. The percent- 
ages for group II show a marked 
increase in 1930 followed by a decrease 


clerical, sales and managers of small 
retail stores—the average types of 
work to which many of these students 
will probably be forced to adjust—is 
only 11.7. The data for group III 
fluctuate from year to year, but the 
other groups show stability. The 
small number of cases in the lower 














categories may be due in part to the 
fact that high school students with 
the levels of abilities required for these 
groups were eliminated from academic 
competition before the senior year. 
But the explanation most likely is 
found in the failure on the part of the 
student to consider differences in 
levels of aptitude required for occupa- 
tional success, and to the desire of most 
students to achieve success in white 
collar or professional jobs. The per- 
centage of ‘‘no choice given’”’ remains 
about the same, being about one-third 
of the entire group, for three of the five 
years. 

The classification of women’s choices 
in group I shows stability and, what is 
more interesting, a significantly lower 
percentage than was found for men. 
In 1929, 27 per cent of men and only 1 
per cent of women chose occupations 
classified in group I. The other 
groups show stability in the percentage 
trends with the exception of an 
increase after 1929 for group II. With 
regard to the ‘‘no choice given” group, 
the percentage is smaller than for men 
for all years and drops significantly 
in 1930, followed by a gradual increase 
up to 1933. For some unknown reason 
the choices of 1930 seniors do not 
follow the trends of the other years; 
possibly this represents the first re- 
corded impact of unemployment upon 
the decisions of seniors in this state. 
It is probable that prior to 1930 very 
few reliable employment figures were 
available for these seniors. 


TENDENCY TO HIGH LEVEL 


Now that we know the tendency for 
Seniors, especially men, to choose 
occupations calling for a very high 
level of occupational intelligence, we 
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may turn to a comparison of these 
classified choices and the correspond- 
ing intellectual (or academic) level as 
measured by the College Aptitude 
Rating.!° 

Since this College Aptitude Rating 
strictly speaking, is not a measure of 
academic intelligence alone, being a 
combination of that aptitude and other 
factors which enter into high school 
grades, we cannot expect these voca- 
tional choices to conform rigidly to 
the occupational hierarchy. There 
is justification, however, in using 
C. A. R. rather than the test alone, 
since the former yields higher correla- 
tions with grades and is, therefore, a 
better index of aptitude for success 
in training courses. 

Counselors, therefore, may use such 
an index of training possibilities as one 
means of locating the level of occupa- 
tions for which a student gives some 
promise of success. For example, 
students with high academic intelli- 
gence possess one of the important 
qualifications required in_ college 
courses leading to the professions 
classified in group I. Conversely, 
students low in C. A. R. lack this 
qualification for the professions. The 
counselor, of course, should consider 
other qualifications before encour- 
aging or discouraging students in their 
occupational choices. But this one 
factor of occupational intelligence is a 
sine qua non for effective guidance. 
The problem then becomes one of 


10 This rating is the average of two per- 
centile ranks, The Minnesota College 
Aptitude Test and high school scholarship 
for three and one-half years. For further 
description see, Johnston, J. B., The Liberal 
College in a Changing Society, Century 
Company, 1930. 
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comparing vocational choices, classi- contingent upon a single aptitude, it 
fied by the occupational intelligence is not to be expected that choices 


TABLE III 
Summary of the number, mean and standard deviation of the College Aptitude Rating of senior 
men for each occupational class for each year 























OCCUPATIONAL CLASS YEAR NUMBER MEAN C. A. R. sae 
( 1929 1093 45.8 25.1 
1930 1340 45.6 24.9 
Beas Cure hee anne 1931 1710 46.1 24.3 
| 1932 1826 45.1 24.2 
1933 1799 50.1 24.7 
1929 866 37.1 22.7 
1930 552 39.2 24.6 
Ee a RE ace ees 1931 1341 38.1 23.6 
1932 1563 36.0 22.9 
1933 1465 41.8 23.9 
1929 373 33.9 22.2 
1930 1009 36.1 23.0 
ER A eee ae ee 1931 889 33.8 21.1 
1932 925 32.1 20.6 
1933 1005 7.1 22.6 
| 1929 169 28.7 20.0 
1930 461 31.4 20.7 
DU eee earache ale aura tata easel 1931 766 28.5 19.9 
1932 779 26.4 19.3 
1933 856 32.4 20.9 
1929 17 43.0 27.8 
1930 33 36.9 23.9 
pf are aa res teeE TD 1931 52 31.3 26.9 
1932 60 32.2 22.4 
1933 77 37.8 26.0 

1929 3 (Scores—68, 28, and 9) 
1930 12 31.8 20.7 
oR CURES te ere ort a 1931 12 33.5 18.2 
1932 8 37.8 23.7 
1933 7 17.8 15.9 
1929 1517 37.5 23.5 
1930 1329 37.1 23.2 
No choice given............. 1931 2257 33.6 22.7 
1932 2798 31.5 ye | 
1933 3369 36.8 23.4 








scale, with levels of scholastic aptitude. should conform exactly to norms, 
Since success either in training or in standards, or hierarchies. 
occupational work probably is not The data for occupational choices 














classified by C. A. R.’s are presented in 
Tables III and IV for men and women 


Summary of the number, mean and standard deviation of the College Aptitude Rating of senior 


TABLE IV 
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women for each occupational class for each year 





standard deviations of C. A. R.’s for 
each of the years 1929-1933 inclusive. 





OCCUPATIONAL CLASS 


YEAR 


NUMBER 


MEAN C. A. R. 


STANDARD 
DEVIATION 





No choice given............. 


ee 








1929 
1930 
1931 
1932 
1933 


1929 
1930 
1931 
1932 
1933 


1929 
1930 
1931 
1932 
1933 


1929 
1930 
1931 
1932 
1933 


1929 
1930 
1931 
1932 
1933 


1929 
1930 
1931 
1932 
1933 


1929 
1930 
1931 
1932 
1933 





62 
168 
212 
222 
176 


2283 
2540 
3569 
3937 
3888 


1141 
2255 
3359 
3252 
3243 


19 
243 
179 
231 
321 


2 
7 
11 
11 
16 


1704 
1148 
2203 
2854 
3291 





55.8 26.2 
58.5 22.7 
54.6 24.3 
53.0 22.3 
55.1 23.0 
45.4 22.0 
47.4 22.4 
44.6 22.5 
42.9 22.1 
45.6 22.3 
40.4 22.1 
39.8 21.6 
37.5 21.6 
38.1 21.8 
42.3 22.2 
36.2 20.9 
35.2 20.8 
27.6 18.7 
31.7 21.2 
31.9 18.3 
(Scores—18 and 4) 
43.5 20.3 
40.7 18.5 
31.7 15.2 
23.7 20.7 


(Scores—43 and 7) 


45.6 
43.0 
38.9 
37.9 
42.1 


24.4 
24.6 
23.2 
23.1 
24.2 








Separately in terms of the number of 


Although the means for group I are 
seniors in each group, the means, and uniformly higher, for all years, as 
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compared with the other groups, yet 
the differences among the groups do 
not present the type of sharp differen- 
tiation or hierarchy found in the 
original analysis of Army Alpha data. 
Actually, the mean C. A. R. for high 
school seniors choosing occupations in 
group I for all years is lower than the 
mean C. A. R. for freshmen enrolled 
at the University of Minnesota. An 
inspection of the distribution of C. A. 
R.’s (not given in these tables) shows 
that many low aptitude students are 
selecting “high’’ professions such as 
law, and, conversely, many high 
aptitude seniors are selecting occupa- 
tions requiring lower occupational 
intelligence than they possess. For 
the men, there is an upward trend 
present in all groups for the 1933 data. 
For the women there is a higher aver- 
age C. A. R. for group I than for the 
men. The “no choice given” group is 
significantly lower for men but not 
for women. For group V there is a 
decreasing mean for both men and 
women, especially for women, although 
the latter may be due to the small 
number of cases. 


GUIDANCE INEFFECTIVE? 


If it is reasonable to expect a hier- 
archy in the vocational choices of high 
school seniors as a result of guidance, 
then one must conclude that guidance 
has not been effective in Minnesota in 
bringing about a conformity of choice 
and level of academic aptitude as 
measured by C. A. R. Within the 
limitations of this study of one type 
of hierarchy of aptitudes, it has been 
shown that students continue to make 
choices with little regard for the one 
important qualification for vocational 
training; such a state of affairs may be 
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explained by the fact that they have 
had no opportunity to acquire such 
necessary information. 

Despite the known facts of unem- 
ployment with the resulting intensity 
of competition and rigidity of occu- 
pational selection, these seniors con- 
tinue to choose on the basis of desire 
rather than aptitude. Guidance 
workers are not presenting the facts 
of occupational qualifications and in- 
telligence. It is indeed regrettable 
that high school seniors are not given 
assistance in diagnosing and evaluating 
their vocational possibilities in terms 
of this one known qualification for 
successful occupational training. 

The large number of seniors who 
have recorded no choice may, or may 
not, be a hopeful sign of effective 
guidance. One would want to believe 
that these “no choices’ indicate a 
period of transition between unwise 
choices and choices made on the basis 
of adequate guidance; that the inde- 
cision indicates that counselors had 
inculcated a state of suspended choice 
as the first step in readjusting these 
students to their limitations. Perhaps 
some of these definite choices reported 
really mask a similar state of indecision 
induced by counselors. But such an 
interpretation of these data is more 
apt to be a result of wishful thinking. 
The illusion of perfection is not easy to 
dissipate; students, and possibly coun- 
selors themselves, still refuse to see 
the psychological and economic bogs, 
barriers and pitfalls in that well- 
known path from the log cabin to the 
White House. They have yet to 
learn that opportunities for occupa- 
tional success are available only for 
those who have the necessary qualifica- 
tions for utilizing those opportunities. 
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Ending the Spoils System 


Many have cried ‘‘Shame!’’ at spoils politicians, but Dr. Coff- 
man’s Commission on Public Service Personnel, in its Report, 
summarized here, describes a new system by which men of ability 
and promise will be attracted to federal, state and municipal pub- 


lic service. 


NEW “career system,” designed 
to attract the best man power 


to federal, state and local gov- 
ernments is recommended in the final 
report of the Commission of Inquiry 
on Public Service Personnel, made 
public recently by Dr. L. D. Coffman, 
president of the University of Minne- 
sota, and chairman of the commission. 

“The spoils system, the use of the 
public payroll for charity, undis- 
criminating criticism of public em- 
ployees, and the failure to adjust our 
ideas, our governmental institutions, 
and our public personnel policies to 
the social and economic changes since 
the Civil War,’ are held primarily 
responsible by the commission for the 
inability of our governments to com- 
pete with private business, industry, 
and professions, in attracting their 
fair share of the nation’s best man 
power. 

The report, which has the unani- 
mous approval of the commission’s 
members, is based on a year’s study. 
Members of the commission, in addi- 
tion to Dr. Coffman, include Louis 
Brownlow, director, Public Adminis- 
tration Clearing House, Chicago, III.; 
Ralph Budd, president, Chicago, 
Burlington, and Quincy Railroad, 
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Chicago; Arthur L. Day, vice president, 
Corning Glass Works, Corning, N. Y.; 
and Charles E. Merriam, chairman, 
Department of Political Science, Uni- 
versity of Chicago, Chicago, III. 

Dr. Luther Gulick, director, Insti- 
tute of Public Administration, Colum- 
bia University, is director of research 
and secretary of the commission. 

The commission’s inquiry was 
confined to appointive administrative 
services, where the great bulk of gov- 
ernment work is carried on, and did 
not include the elected legislators and 
councilmen, boards and commissions, 
mayors, governors and other elected 
officials, or the judiciary and military 
forces. 

In advocating the establishment of a 
career service, which in the judgment 
of the Commission is the required next 
step in the history of American gov- 
ernment, the report says: 

“By a career is meant a life work. 
It is an honorable occupation which 
one normally takes up in youth with 
the expectation of advancement, and 
pursues until retirement. A career 
service in government is thus a public 
service which is so organized and con- 
ducted as to encourage careers. A 
career service system is the aggrega- 
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tion of laws, organization, rules, and 
procedures by means of which the 
career service is maintained and de- 
veloped.” 

“We do not believe,”’ the Commis- 
sion states, “that the public service 
should first be minutely classified into 
pigeon-holes, for which the civil serv- 
ice commission tries to find men who 
exactly fit each compartment, but 
rather that the service should be 
divided into ladders, for which young 
men are normally selected to start on 
the bottom rung. These ladders must 
rise from different points depending 
upon the kinds of service, and an 
opportunity must be provided for 
advance at different rates of speed and 
for transfer from one ladder to 
another.” 


CORRUPTION OF DEMOCRACY 


Emphasizing the advantages of the 
career system over the spoils system, 
the report states the latter is not the 
doctrine of the fathers of the con- 
stitution, but rather ‘“‘a corruption of 
democracy, introduced into the Ameri- 
can government between 1810 and 
1924.” 

The commission holds that while 
the belief that political parties cannot 
exist without spoils is largely respon- 
sible for a defeatist attitude and pre- 
vents annihilation of the abuses, the 
spoils system ‘“‘is of no value to gov- 
ernment nor, in the long run, to 
political parties, and has been aban- 
doned in many parts of the United 
States, and in most of the democracies 
of the world.” 

The report lists 10 fallacies in 
American thinking on government per- 
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sonnel, which profoundly influence 
current American personnel practice: 


1. To the victor belong the spoils 

2. Government work is so simple that 
anyone can qualify 

3. Charity begins on the public payroll 

. Patronage is the price of democracy 

5. The most efficient public servant is 
the worst one 

6. Permanency of tenure is the cure for 
spoils 

7. Real reform can be achieved without 
bringing the top positions under 
civil service. 

8. Home town jobs should go to home 
town boys 8 

9. Public service is always less efficient 
than private enterprise 

10. The prohibition of specific abuses will 
eliminate the spoils system. 


_ 


Outstanding among the measures 
urged for immediate action are 
1. Extension of the federal civil 
service system to include: 
(a) All postmasterships 
(b) Deputy collectors of internal 
revenue and deputy mar- 
shals 
(c) Such professional and skilled 
services of the regular 
departments as are now 


excepted 
(d) The personnel of federal 
emergency administra- 


tions, boards and agencies. 
2. The repeal of: 

(a) All general legislation pre- 
scribing residence require- 
ments or geographic 
apportionment of appoint- 
ments 

(b) All national, state and local 
measures setting a definite 
term for appointive admin- 
istrative officials 
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(c) Section 213 of the Economy 
Act of 1932, which requires 
the discharge of one mem- 
ber of a married couple 
when both are employed in 
the federal service. 

3. Amendment of veteran prefer- 
ence laws so that they will adequately 
recognize the war service of veterans 
without conflicting with merit prin- 
ciples or the efficiency of public service. 

4. Establishment or designation of 
a personnel officer in every department 
or agency of adequate size in federal, 
state and local governments. 

5. Increase in the appropriations 
for personnel administration and for 
the Civil Service Commission in the 
federal government, and in state and 
local governments, where necessary 
for the adequate maintenance of the 
merit system. 

6. Extension of classification and 
salary standardization to the federal 
services outside the District of 
Columbia. 

7. Extension of the merit system 
to the personnel of state and local 
governmental agencies spending fed- 
eral funds, under standards supervised 
by the U. S. Civil Service Commission. 

Prominent among the general recom- 
mendations of the Commission are: 

1. Establishment of a career basis 
for the general appointive services 
through sub-division into five broad 
career services, as follows: 

(a) The administrative service 

(b) The professional and technical 

service 

(c) The clerical service 

(d) The skilled and trades service 

(e) The unskilled service. 
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These would take the place, in 
recruitment, of present minute civil 
service classifications. 

2. Provision in each career service 
group for: 

(a) Recruitment geared to the exist- 

ing American educational sys- 
tem , 

(b) Competitive entrance examina- 

tions for all positions 

(c) Certification by accredited pro- 

fessional associations and by 
legally established profes- 
sional bodies for all pro- 
fessional and __ technical 
positions 

(d) Establishment of a probationary 

period of not less than six 
months before an appoint- 
ment becomes permanent 

(e) Advancement on the basis of 

merit to the highest non- 
political positions including 
many not now under civil 
service 

(f) Adequate provision for transfer 

both within each career serv- 
ice group and from one group 
to another 

(g) Higher salaries for the top 

positions 

(h) Adequate retirement and pen- 

sion provisions. 

3. Provision by personnel officers 
and general administrators to prevent 
stagnation of personnel through: 

(a) Developing contacts between 

superiors and subordinates 

(b) Encouraging training in the 

service 

(c) Maintaining service records 

(d) Facilitating transfers particu- 

larly during early stages of an 
employee’s career. 
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4. Provision for security for public 
employees against dismissals or de- 
motion for trivial, personal, religious, 
racial, political, or other arbitrary 
or -extraneous reasons, provided such 
legislation guaranteeing tenure is en- 
acted in conjunction with: 

(a) A system of recruitment, ap- 
pointment and_ probation 
which will insure the appoint- 
ment of thoroughly capable 
persons only 

(b) Periodic service records with a 
procedure for transfer, ad- 
justment, and reduction of 
pay with reduction of service 

(c) The pensioning of  super- 
annuated employees 

(d) An adequate administrative 
procedure for discipline or 
discharge from the service. 

5. Establishment of codperation be- 
tween federal personnel administration 
and state and local administrations 
through such measure as: 

(a) Joint use of eligible lists 

(b) Joint preparation and conduct 
of examinations 

(c) Development of 
studies. 

6. Establishment of similar coépera- 
tion between state and local personnel 
agencies. 

7. Adoption in states and local 
units of the short ballot which we 
have always had in the federal gov- 
ernment. 

8. The modernization of uneco- 
nomic and unworkable small units of 
local government through: 

(a) Consolidation of boundaries and 
positions 
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(b) Establishment of joint services 

(c) Use of central technical assist- 
ance, particularly in main- 
taining personnel administra- 
tion. 

9. Undertaking by public personnel 
officers throughout the country of far 
more extensive research in the tech- 
nical problems of personnel adminis- 
tration, wherever possible in co- 
operation with qualified specialists in 
private business and in the uni- 
versities. 

The commission, in an appendix to 
its report, estimates that in 1932, 
there were roughly 3,278,500 govern- 
ment employees in the United States, 
distributed as follows: 


| eee 934 ,000 
Ne ota he SelodcuiaGys 252 ,000 
Ree © 591,500 
County, township and 

EE cc usendeceue cs 312,000 
Public education........ 1,189,000 


The Commission of Inquiry on 
Public Service Personnel is a non- 
political citizens’ body of investiga- 
tion, appointed, with the approval of 
President Roosevelt, by the Social 
Science Research Council. Work of 
the Commission was financed by the 
Spelman Fund. Having been estab- 
lished, the Commission beeame a tem- 
porary, independent body. Its report 
is made, not to any of the organiza- 
tions which sponsored it, but directly 
to the American people. The report, 
entitled ‘Better Government Per- 
sonnel” is published in book form by 
Whittlesey House. 





Women Workers Through the Depression 


REVIEW BY ELIZABETH SLOCOMBE, New York 


V y OMEN within the last genera- 
tion have entered in increas- 
ing numbers higher professions 

and executive positions in industry. 
These positions were hitherto filled 
solely by men. Tremendous hard 
work, persistence, and will power have 
been required to do this. How have 
these women who have struggled so 
hard fared during the depression? Has 
their experience been such as to 
encourage young women of today to 
follow them? 

They have fared very well. Twenty- 
six percent are earning as much in 
1933 as they were in 1929, and 13 
percent are earning even more. The 
average salary has only decreased 
from $3035 to but $2428. 

These figures are drawn from a study 
by the American Woman’s Association. 
It studied 1350 of its members by 
questionnaire and interview.' A simi- 
lar study was made in 1931. The 
typical member of the Association is 
mature and well established in her 
work, with education far above the 
average. Seventy-nine percent of the 
1350 women studied are over 40 years 
of age, 81 percent are unmarried, 30 
percent have had more than 20 years 
experience, their salaries in 1933 


'The results of this study by the Amer- 
ican Woman’s Association, Lorine Prutte, 
Editor, has been published by the Macmil- 
lan Company, New York (pp. 164, $2). 


ranged up to $13,875. They represent 
90 occupations. 

These women are intelligent, hard 
working, capable, and know the “ins 
and outs” of the working world. Yet 
they have been decidedly affected by 
the depression. Twenty-nine percent 
have been unemployed some time 
during 1929 to 1933, most of them 
unemployed between one and two 
years. But only 11 percent of the 
total are unemployed at the present 
time. This compares with 23 percent 
for all women in New York City. 
Women in all salary groups have been 
affected, though those in the middle 
ranges seem to be somewhat more 
secure. Comparing these figures with 
the previous study of 1931, unemploy- 
ment has risen from 6 to 11 percent, 
instability of work has increased from 
10 to 33 percent. 1933 was the worst 
year both to obtain new work and to 
lose old. Although these figures prove 
the effects of the depression beyond all 
doubt, they are very much more 
favorable than available figures for 
the rest of the population. This is 
explained not merely on the grounds 
of superior ability but also superior 
adaptability. 


WOMEN ARE ADAPTABLE 


Women have an advantage over 
men. Their interests are much more 
scattered than men’s. Women have 
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often been ridiculed for their lack of 
concentration on one interest but 
now this has helped them. Many 
members of the American Woman’s 
Association have changed their occu- 
pations and have prospered. Women 
have the further advantage of ‘doing 
anything” without losing prestige 
whereas men do not feel that they can 
do this. Apparently wide interests 
and scattered abilities are better than 
one perfected ability no matter how 
much one may excel in that particular 
ability. The 13 percent of women 
who have actually increased their 
income during the depression are 


mostly those who have changed their 
occupations. 

A difference between those members 
who have come well through the 
depression and those who have not is 
that the former have kept circulating. 
They have 


increased rather than 
decreased their social contacts. Wall 
flowers have no more chance in the 
economic world than they have on the 
dance floor. The woman who hides 
herself in a hall bedroom with her 
petty tragic economies is destined for 
failure. 

But those who kept the same job 
show a greater stability in salary. 
Those who changed had a greater 
chance for decrease as well as increase. 
Often they got the decrease. The 
average salary of the stable worker was 
$1000 higher than that of the unstable 
worker. This finding is influenced by 
a large number of school-teachers. 
If these had been separated this result 
might have been different. 

Long experience does not count as 
much as might be expected among 
these working women. During the 
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first ten years of experience there is g 
big increase in salary but it increases 
much more slowly after that. Among 
individuals there was no clearcut 
relationship. Some of the highest 
salaries were paid to women with little 
experience and some of the lowest to 
women with long experience. Small 
numbers make this part of the study 
rather unreliable. 


MARRIED AND OLDER WOMEN 


The older woman does not suffer as 
much in the economic world as might 
be expected from recent talk about 
the plight of the older worker. 
Woman’s economic value increases up 
to 50 years but after that she must 
seriously meet the competition of 
younger and lower paid women. It 
seems likely that men in similar posi- 
tions are in much the same difficulty. 
Of those under 40, 15 percent of women 
were unemployed. Only 9 percent of 
those over 40 were unemployed. 

Discrimination against the married 
woman is of vital importance because 
it is regarded as the opening wedge to 
bar all women from working. The 
most startling difference between the 
unmarried worker and the married 
worker is the tendency of the latter to 
go into business for herself. Married 
woman make up only one-fifth of the 
salaried workers but one-half of the 
independent workers. Why is the 
married woman so much more apt 
to go into her own business than the 
unmarried woman? The most impor- 
tant reason, according to this study, 
is that she has found it increasingly 
difficult to get work due to the discrim- 
ination against married women. She 
feels that she has greater protection 
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in working for herself. Apparently if 
women want to work, they can’t be 
stopped. 

The question of woman’s right to 
work is naturally of great interest to a 
club with such a membership. With- 
out expounding on the subject, some 
very salient facts are offered which 
should be faced by all those who 
advocate excluding women from the 
economic world. First, women 
workers are bread winners. Not even 
married women with independent busi- 
nesses are working for “self-expres- 
sion.” They are working for financial 
improvement. They support them- 
selves. Only 2 percent of unemployed 
women returned to live with their 
families during the depression. Over 
60 percent drew on savings and 26 
percent secured loans. They are, 
therefore definitely dependent on their 
salary and suffer real hardship when 
out of work. 

Not only are they supporting them- 
selves but also others as well. In 
1929 they had an average of 1.9 
dependents and in 1933 an average 
of 2.4, adults comprising 75 percent 
of dependents. This increase has 
occurred in spite of the fact that many 
of these women were supporting 
parents who have died in the mean- 
time. Women are therefore a very 
definite part of the economic picture, 
they support others just as men do, 
and any discrimination against them 
is unjustified. 


WOMEN AND SECURITY 


Even more far reaching than these 
conclusions are those which point to 
the urgent need for social legislation 
for all workers. Sixty percent of the 
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women had suffered a decrease in 
income during this period, but 97.7 
percent had radically cut their expend- 
itures. Fifty percent of them had 
practically cut their expenditures in 
half. What does this mean in terms 
of the flow of money and business re- 
covery? Granting the group is highly 
selected, is not this a startling exposee 
of what has been happening to money 
in America in the last four years. They 
saved more. When asked why their 
reply was very human, fear of a rainy 
day ahead. Even women who gain so 
much through rugged individualism 
have become alive to the crying need 
for some sort of social legislation. 
Nothing can start money flowing again 
until the job for tomorrow is guaran- 
teed workers both men and women. 
This study brings out in bold relief the 
startling extent to which fear operates. 

In treatment of material, facts are 
presented simply and clearly in this 
study. It is unfortunate that some 
of the numbers in groups are small. 
It is also unfortunate that in the 
study of stability of work teachers were 
not separated out. The high percent- 
age of teachers affects many of the 
results. It would be valuable in 
many cases to know the salary which 
most workers in a group received 
rather than to know the average or 
middle salary. But these are minor 
points. 

The American Woman’s Association 
has brought out one of the most 
valuable studies of workers during the 
depression. They have done far more, 
They have told simply and under- 
standingly an amazing story of Ameri- 
can women. 
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MANUAL SKILL 


By J. W. Cox. 


London: Cambridge: At the University Press; New York: 


The Macmillan Co. 1934, 247 pp., $5.00 


Reviewed by Cuaruss S. StocomBe, New York 


How to train for skilled and semi- 
skilled work, and the abilities necessary 
for skilled trades and the engineering 
profession, is the subject matter of a 
recent book by Dr. J. W. Cox of the 
British National Institute of Industrial 
Psychology. 

If new workers are trained accord- 
ing to the principles worked out by 
Mr. Cox they will learn the job they 
are being trained for much faster than 
usual, and when they are transferred 
to other work they will, without any 
training on the new job, start off with 
more than usual ability. 

The vital importance of this to 
many industries with changing styles, 
with short-term buying requiring 
changing workers from one process to 
another, etc., is enormous. It is 
important not only in the preventing 
delays of such transfer consequent 
upon slowness of workers, and helping 
to reduce labor costs through higher 
output per worker, but also in em- 
ployee-employer relations. In some 


plants the moving of workers from 
one job to another is a source of 
friction that up to now has not been 
eradicated. But if employees are 
trained so that they have confidence 
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that on going into a new job they will 
be able to earn as much as on the one 
they are leaving, they will have less 
cause for grievance. 

It has always been found that 
training and practice on one mechan- 
ical operation does not help to develop 
ability in a different mechanical oper- 
ation. So psychologists have always 
said that it is necessary to train for 
each job anew. 

Mr. Cox made a very thorough 
analysis of the mental and muscular 
activities involved in different types 
of mechanical assembly. As a result 
he designed a set of eleven lessons and 
exercises to constitute a training course 
on assembling a lamp socket. This 
course included: 

a. Matters of general method, ar- 
rangement of parts on the bench, 
manner of holding parts, order of 
assembly. 

b. Eye observation exercises,—what 
to look at when assembling, how to 
note shapes and how parts will fit. 

c. Finger exercises, with special 
attention to the “feeling,” in the 
fingers, how much pressure to exert, 
how to feel when a screw thread is 
crossed, etc. 
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d. Exercises in control of attention 
and muscles and how to make the 
most economical use of them. 

e. Practice in applying these exer- 
cises to normal working conditions. 

The main difference between this 
method of training and the usual one 
is that Mr. Cox selected the most 
critical and important factors in the 
job and trained for ability in those. 
The usual mechanical training con- 
sists in learning to do the job over and 
over again until perfection is obtained. 
By this usual method, time is wasted 
in repeating parts of the job which 
are already learnt instead of concen- 
trating all the time on learning the 
most difficult parts. 

To check his results Mr. Cox trained 
one group of people by his new method 
and another group by the usual method. 
He found that (a) the new method 
group picked up speed much faster 
than the others, even though they 
only repeated the operation 85 times 


‘instead of 440 times under the usual 


training method. 

(b) Those trained by the new method 
when transferred to other jobs started 
off with much greater ability and at a 
faster rate than those trained by the 
usual method. 

(c) Not only was the new method 
group of superior ability at every 
point in their curve of performance, 
but their potentiality for further 
improvement was much greater. 

Dr. Cox also reports the results of 
his further studies on the type of test 
necessary for the selection of men and 
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boys suitable for mechanical trades 
and professions. 

Tests of ability to think in mechan- 
ical terms with levers, pistons, and 
wheels were described by Dr. Cox in 
his book on Mechanical Aptitude 
published in 1928. These have been 
found highly successful in England 
in the selection of engineers, mechan- 
ics, and in the trade schools. 

Dr. Cox now shows that for jobs 
of a simpler nature such as routine 
assembly operations, a set of simple 
manual tests is all that is necessary. 
He also shows that these simple tests 
give better results than the more 
complicated ones. But he says that 
these simple tests are not good for the 
selection of engineers and more skilled 
mechanics. 

He shows also that while a minimum 
of intelligence is necessary for either 
type of work, intelligence tests do not 
select good engineers, mechanics, or 
assemblers. 

Dr. Cox’s book is in many places 
highly technical both in its language 
and the statistical methods used. 
To those unfamiliar with this language 
and these methods it is somewhat 
formidable. But the many charts 
and more direct language of the last 
and more important half of the book 
are quite understandable by the per- 
sonnel director with a practical knowl- 
edge of training methods. 

Dr. Cox’s work is the most impor- 
tant contribution to the study of 
manual skill that has appeared for 
ten years. 


Personnel Books 


. THE ART OF LEADERSHIP 
By Ordway Tead. New York: McGraw-Hill, 1935, 300 pp., $2.50 


Reviewed by F. L. Rowuanp, Life Office Management Assn. 


One hears today on every front the 
urgent call for more intelligent leader- 
ship in every field of human interest— 
political, economic, educational, relig- 
ious, social, and scientific. At the 
same time, we are witnessing a rebel- 
lion against false leaders who have 
guided us along dubious paths. In 
despair, some European nations have 
bowed to the autocratic rule of com- 
mand as an alternative to beneficial 
leadership. 

With this wide recognition of the 
need for more and better leaders, it 
seems obvious that the problem should 
be approached, first, by defining the 
true meaning of leadership and, sec- 
ondly, with a determination of the 
extent to which the technique of 
leadership can be taught. 

Mr. Tead, who, since his first 
publication appeared in 1918, has been 
recognized as an authority in person- 
nel administration, has chosen a most 
appropriate time for presenting this 
much discussed but little understood 
subject. 

With a thorough appreciation of the 
philosophical and psychological factors 
in motivating human action, he has 
combined a literary style which reflects 
an appreciation of the teaching art. 

While the author clearly indicates a 
recognition of the ‘“‘born’”’ qualities of 
leadership, he has succeeded in con- 
vincing his readers that much can be 
gained by an analysis and understand- 
ing of the technique of leadership. 
His statements of principles are sup- 


plemented by interesting practical 
problems and suggested solutions 
which add materially to the interest 
and ease of reading. 

Some years ago an executive of a 
large financial institution, who had 
recently been made President, told 
this reviewer that one of the hazards 
of his new position was due to the 
difficulty he was experiencing in check- 
ing up on himself. He said he found 
himself in his new position quite free 
from criticism and blame for the 
consequences of what he knew were 
his own short-comings, and he felt 
the demoralizing influence of patron- 
age and sycophantry. ‘‘The Art of 
Leadership’? would have proven an 
admirable antidote to this leader who 
honestly desired to check up on him- 
self and increase his effectiveness in 
the performance of his functions. 

The author is to be particularly 
commended for those chapters dealing 
with ‘Qualities necessary in leader- 
ship.”” Any actual or potential leader 
can do well to consider thoughtfully 
the list of essential qualities here 
presented and to ponder over the 
extent to which self-cultivation and 
formal training can develop and 
strengthen those traits which may or 
may not be now possessed. 

The author has courageously and 
with becoming tact, considered the 
importance of sex hygiene in expend- 
ing leadership energy. He states: 

“Tnextricably and in ways we do not 
fully understand, the total supply 
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and manner of expression of the energy 
of both men and women are inter- 
related with and strongly supported 
by their sexual energy. Energy is 
mysteriously fed from the springs of 
sexual desire. Greater total energy 
frequently means a stronger sex urge— 
with its consequent hazards for the 
leader. Where this is true, there is 
great need of assurance that sexual 
interests contribute effectively to har- 
monious living and do not become a 
divisive force draining energy away 
from an integrated expression 

The personal hygiene of leadership 
must take the most candid account of 
the losses to its effectiveness which can 
develop from this quarter. The more 


completely unified, wholesome, and 
personally felicitous the love life which 
the individual enjoys, the more nearly 
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will his or her total behavior tend to 
be free of detracting mental influences 
and maladjustments.”’ 

The author seemingly has not 
directed this book to any particular 
class of readers. Its easy reading 
style, with the numerous interesting 
illustrations, should give it a wide 
popular appeal. To the leaders, both 
actual and potential, in every field 
of organized effort, it should prove a 
valuable guide. The followers, too, 
will gain many valuable suggestions 
for the selection of their leaders, the 
student of personnel administration 
will recognize it as a contribution to 
the authoritative literature on the 
subject, and, finally, it seems to be 
admirably adapted as a text on an 
important phase of personnel activi- 
ties. 
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BUSINESS LEADERS TO BECOME CON- 
SULTING PROFESSORS 


Stanford University, California 


The Board of Trustees of Stanford 
University plans the appointment of 
consulting professors in the Graduate 
School of Business as a means of 
recruiting for the School the wisdom 
and experience of business leaders on 
the Pacific Coast. The arrangement 
is regarded as one of the most impor- 
tant innovations in professional educa- 
tion since the establishment a quarter 
century ago of clinical professorships 
in schools of medicine. 

Under the arrangement, consulting 
professors of banking, marketing, pub- 
lic utility management, industrial man- 
agement, finance, and so forth, will 
be appointed to give occasional lec- 
tures to classes and seminars, consult 
with the regular faculty of the Gradu- 
ate School of Business on technical 
problems, and to counsel, in certain 
cases, advanced students engaged in 
research. 

It is planned to make a distinction 
in the academic ranking of the con- 
sultants along functional lines. Only 
outstanding leaders in business and 
finance will be invited to become 
consulting professors. Outstanding 
staff executives, such as treasurers, 
comptrollers, sales and production 
managers, personnel managers, etc., 
may be invited to become associate 


consulting professors. Assistant con- 
sulting professors will comprise out- 
standing junior executives who show 
definite promise of attaining major 
executive positions. Occasionally 
consulting instructors may also be 
appointed; these might be recent 
graduates of the Graduate School of 
Business who show real promise and 
whose experience would be more and 
more valuable to the School. 

In commenting upon the plan, Dean 
J. Hugh Jackson of the Graduate 
School of Business stated that this 
arrangement is one ‘‘that will give the 
men and women training for business 
not only intimate association with the 
trained experts making up the regular 
faculty of the School, but will also 
give them much closer association 
with those business leaders who are 
actively on the ‘firing line’ of industry 
and of finance. 

“The plan is one we have had under 
contemplation for nearly a year. It 
has been discussed with leaders in 
business education, and also with 
prominent executives, and everywhere 
has been most heartily approved. 
We are confident that business leaders 
themselves will find it a very interest- 
ing and worthwhile association, and I 
know that the plan will prove of untold 
value to our School. We are delighted 
at the prospect of having outstanding 
leaders in business and industry thus 
officially connected with the work of 
our Graduate School of Business.” 
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PHILADELPHIA PLANS AN ADJUSTMENT 
SERVICE 


In May an open working conference 
will be held in Philadelphia to plan the 
early establishment of an Occupational 
Adjustment Service in that city. 

Dr. Joseph H. Willitts, Dean of the 
Wharton School of Finance and Com- 
merce is chairman of the committee 
drawing up plans. 

Coéperating organizations in the 
sponsorship of this conference are 
Philadelphia Chamber of Commerce, 
Board of Public Education, Pennsyl- 
vania State Employment Service, 
Philadelphia Personnel Association, 
Vocational Guidance Association of 
Philadelphia and the Central Labor 
Union of Philadelphia. 

Preliminary meetings and commit- 
tee sessions have been held in which 
more than 250 employment specialists 
and educators have coéperated. Dr. 
Ewan Clague of the Philadelphia 
Community Council has prepared 
statistics showing the changing trends 
in occupations, the shift to service 
occupations in contrast to regular 
industrial jobs. He has also shown 
the enormous yearly increase of poten- 
tial wage earners in contra-distinction 
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to the yearly decrease of available 
positions. 

Assistance in developing the pro- 
gram is also being given by Col. 
Robert I. Rees, Frank W. Persons, 
Dr. M. R. Trabue, Dr. Arthur J. 
Jones, Wm. F. Paterson, John A. 
Phillips and H. M. Hoover. 


SIXTH ANNUAL INSTITUTE FOR EDUCA- 
TION BY RADIO 


For the year 1935, the Fifth Annual 
Assembly of the National Advisory 
Council on Radio in Education is 
combining with the Sixth Annual 
Institute for Education by Radio in 
meetings to be held at the Ohio State 
University, Columbus, Ohio, on May 
6, 7, and 8. 

There will be seven sessions in this 
conference and discussions at each. 
The persons who will participate in 
the program are thoroughly familiar 
with educational broadcasting prob- 
lems in the college and university, 
in the school, and in the commercial 
field. Because of the interest aroused 
by the hearings conducted by the 
Federal Communications Commission 
last fall, and by the discussions that 
have resulted therefrom, this confer- 
ence will be timely. 





